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and Others 


on a moderate salary, a vital question is: 
“How can my savings be invested to 
bring the greatest returns at penile or 


lerks, Salesmen 


ol ager 


1. The possibility of investing 


mall amounts. 


2. Absolute security. 


3. A vesenad of a fair profit. 


| En owment Policy 


which’ also protects the family of 
the insured during the investment 
riod, and returns a cash. sum 
in excess of the total.pre-— 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 


JOHN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 


eets all these requirements in 
its Profit-sharing 


miums paid. Write for particulars. 
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Conditions Essential 


1 


| The bicycle is anim- 
| portant adjunct to 
summer travel. 


| ndent of slower and 
ess convenient meth- 


The Columbia Bevel- 
Geer Chainiess. 


Always ready to ride. 
a at ite highest 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 
Home Office, Ct. 


Put your trust in a 
“‘ Riker’ and you will not regret 
it—the most expert and critical 
Automobilist cannot choose bet- 
ter. 


The best possible designs, 
workmanship, and materials are 
combined with many exclusive 
advantages in running and steer- 
ing gear. 


Perfect control of motive power 
under all circumstances — no 
knowledge of electricity required. 
No noise — no jar — no odor. 


— 


 DONOT G0 
TO THE 
SEASHORE 


The Mountains or abroad 
without a supply of .*. .*. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA WATER 


| WE ARE PREPARED TO MAKE 


UNUSUALLY PROMPT ove. 


Ilustrated Booklét 
business and pleasure 
vehicles on request, 


from Chicago for round 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


17th, ote Ist 
ollowing rates wilt made 


good returning until r 31st: 


Deaver and return - - $31.50 
Colorado S sei andreturn 31.50 


Glenwood Springs and return 43.50 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogden and return - 44.50 
Deadwood, S. D., and return 33.55 
Hot Springs, S. D. return 29.55 


Particulars of any agent, or call at 


461 Broadway, - New York|436 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Chee‘t 8t., Phiiadelphia| 507 Smithf’id Pittsburg 

868 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., Cleoeland 
301 Main 8t., - Buffalo} 17 Campue-Martiue, Detroit 
272 Clark Toronto, Ont. 


FOX's | ‘Spat-Puttec 


and’ New Patent Puttec: 


FOR GOLFING, SHOOTING. HUNTING, RIDING, 
— BICYCLING, FISHING, Etc. | 


The Pattee entirely super- 
sedes leggings and golf stockings, 
and can be worn over trousers. 
The New Puttee is so designed } 

as to wind on spirally from ankle to ‘ 
tkenee, and to fit closely to the leg with 
even any turns or 


The Spat. Putte is made to fit 
any size boot or shoe. 
o measurements required. 
All wool and water-proofed. 
Easily dried or cleansed. 


Patent Puttees, r 
(Without 


$5 per pair | 

Write iMustrated circular and 
shade card. Sold at all leading , 
Stores, Duthtrers, Tailors, etc., or 
Sent direct on receipt of price 
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Republican principles will triumph at the 
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icKinle and Roosevelt; all about EXPA SION, 
PROSPERITY, the “GREATER 


CHEW 


Beeman’ S 


The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickne¢ss. 


All Others Are Imitations. 
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| Riker Electric Theatre Bus. eae 
| It is a wonderful comfort to 
| It removes the 
Cabin, Car. 
Cabin, Car or | : 
| Room, and | 
fills them with | 3 
| of living | ~ 
| blossoms.’’ | 
| Beware or Susstitutes! 3 
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An Entanglin Alliance 


F the Hon. Cart Scuurz-has not by this time 
- received a letter of thanks from the Emperor 
of Germany for his strenuous efforts in behalf 

of| the Kaiser’s Imperial schemes in the Pacific, 

it|is because WiLueLo II. either is the most 
ungrateful of monarchs or is too busily occupied 
in watching Chinese developments to spare the 
time necessary to the writing of it. It cannot be 
that one so watchful of his own interests as the 


- Emperor is has failed to note how strong an ally 
-he has|in the person of Mr. Scuurz. Noting it, he 


might |be ten times the Kaiser and yet fail to be 


_ proof against gratitude, considering the great value 


of the|services rendered, so that if Mr. Scuurz has 
not heard from the Emperor it is reasonable to 
that for the moment the house of Ho- 


suppos 
HENZOLLERN finds itself fully occupied in the con- 
templation of Chinese matters. 


It is curious what strange bedfellows politics 
ake. No one would have supposed, when Mr. 
Scuurz left his native land many years ago be- 
cause he could not reconcile himself to the rulers 
of the| father-land, to become a free and indepen- 
dent citizen of this republic, that he would to-day 
develop into the most useful instrument in a far 
country of the Imperial policy of the Kaiser. Yet 
this strange thing. has come about, and we have 


_ the anomalous spectacle presented to us at this 


‘moment of an Anti-Imperialist bending his 
every energy to smooth the pathway of the most 


high-handed kind of Imperialism; to destroy abso- 


the one serious obstacle in the Kaiser’s path 
mercial supremacy in the East by influen- 


er in the Philippine Islands, and by allying 


shatter the credit of the one nation of earth of 
commercial prestige the German Imperial- 
s aré most reasonably jealous. 


Mr. 


ente 


It fe surprise and n painful one to many to find 


HURZ in so unfortunate a predicament. It 


into an entangling alliance which is funda- 


is ered ito to believe that he has consciously 


mentally so far removed. from his taste and his 


principles, but there he is, willy-nilly. If his most 


lately avowed project of striving to bring about 


the defeat of Witniam McKinsey, because Mr. Mo- 


xray od has adhered to a firm and just policy in 
the Philippine Islands, and has refused to break 
faith with the Filipinos by abandoning them to 
the very hungry and very thirsty powers of Europe, 
is crowned with success, no one would be better 
pleased than the war lord of Potsdam. If, through 
the direct or indirect support of Mr. Scuurz and 
his followers, the man whose ayowed financial 
policy involves a vital blow at the commercial in- 


tegrity of the United States is elected to admin- 


ister 
come, 
situat 
ous si 
thing 


the affairs of this nation for four years to 
no living being in all Europe could view the 


tion with more complacency than the strenu- 
tatesman who rules at Berlin. And if these 


s are accomplished through the instrumen- 


tality 
event 


of Mr. Scuurz and his friends—not a likely 
ality, but still possible—a failure upon the 


Kaiser’s part to bestow the decoration of the Iron 


_.Cro 
esteemed fellow-¢eitizen will be one of the grossest © 
* jristances of the ingratitude of princes in history. 


We 
consi 
opini 


upon our distinguished and academically 


cannot believe that Mr. Scuurz has quite 
idered all this. We are more inclined tothe 
on that his recent association with the Anti- 


Imperialist League, an organization of a thousand 


leaders 
_ advocacy of measures the results of which he has care. 


with no followers, has led him into an 
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not ‘docu and which a year fev now he will 


sincerely regret. With the bulk of us laughing at — 


the sonnets of Garrison, with many more splitting 
their sides over the tremendous importance of 


'Winsiow, and with the scientists openly and vigor- 
ously objecting to the traitorous periods of ATKIN- 
son, and the solid, honest strength of the country — 

| Inaction in China iole world is nervous and irri- 


repudiating the heresies of Bryan, it is a sorry 


sight to. see the Hon. Cart Scuvrz allying himself 


with these people, and, without reelizing it, aiding 
the schemes of a monarch who is the very incarna- 
tion of policies that in his own soul he detests. - 
__A strong man should never become a. cat’s-paw. 


Ns marked ‘contrast to the attitude of Mr. 
Scnurz upon this question are the broad and 
statesmanlike utterances of Senator Hoar and 
the Hon. Asram 8. Hewirr. Mr. Hoar abates not 
a jot in his opposition to what he considers the 


ae eat of Imperialism upon which this country 


) ‘has embarked, but he has suf- 
A Marked ficient foresight to perceive that 
Contrast even if his misgivings are -all 


- justified, there is something far worse involved in 


the abandonment of the reins of government to 
the hungry and thirsty hordes of Bryanism. He is 
also fair-minded enough to concede that the Presi- 
dent has always been actuated, even in the mea- 
sures which are most abhorrent in the eyes of ‘the 


senior Senator from Massachusetts, by the highest 


and most patriotic motives; that it is even con- 
ceivable that under the given circumstances the 
President might not after all have been able honor- 
ably to do other than he has done. In other words, 
when it has come to the pinch, Mr. Hoar, without 
turning his back upon his record in the slightest 
degree, has virtually admitted that his may after all 


be merely a point of view, and that his differences’ 


with the President and the bulk of his party have 
been solely in the matter of their respective ideals. 
The Senator’s statement, recently made, is a frank, 


manly, and honorable presentation of the situation, 
‘uncolored by partisan prejudice and statesmanlike 
in its freedom from individual bias. There is no 


Yellowness in the soul of Senator Hoar. — 

Mr. Hewirr approaches the subject in his usual 
incisive manner. He will have no compromise with 
Bryanism in’any way, shape;.or form. He-asserts, 
and he asserts truly, that the American conception 
of government. is liberty regulated by law; the 
Bryan notion is despotism regulated by anarchy. 
He does riot believe that.in fact there is any issue 
in this country between Imperialism and Anti-Im- 
perialism. Mr. Hewrrt added that it was simply 
a case of “having the wolf by the ear and not 
being able to let go.” He would gladly see such a 
solution. But it appeared entirely impracticable, 
if not impossible. 

He did not believe that the administration had 
desired the Philippines, or had consciously entered 


upon a course of empire, but that it had been — 


gradually forced into its present situation by cur- 
rents of events which could neither be foreseen nor 
resisted. In similar fashion, without desire or ul- 
terior purpose, we were sustaining a part in an 
armed conflict in China, the outcome of which no 
mortal could foresee. Only, it was clear that the 
powers must establish there a stable government, 
and it was quite within the probabilities that the 
United States would be compelled to bear an active 
share in its maintenance. Without invoking Im- 
perialism, the United States, however reluctantly, 


‘might be drawn into it by world movements which 


ever produced most unexpected results, for none 
could keep this country within hard and fast lines. 

How different are these two expressions, from 
men who haye won their spurs in the councils of 
the nation, from the despairing cry of Mr. Scuvurz! 
How different in temper, how far more convin- 
cing, how more clearly fair-minded, than the peri- 
ods in which Mr. Scuurz has held up the Presi- 
dent of the United States to public reprobation 
and scorn! 

It surely ought not to take much time for the 
unbiassed mind to decide which of the two sides 
is right. As strongly Anti-Imperialistic as Mr. 


. Scuurz himself, Mr. Hoar cannot sacrifice the best 
interests of his country to the fulfilment of an im- 
possible deal; strongly antagonistic fundamentally 


to the principles of the Republican party, the ster- 
ling New York Democrat, Mr. 


favor of those who have paralyzed the energies of 


‘the good old Democratic party, dragged its good 
name-into the mire of Populism, and hy raising.a 


false cry of Imperialism now seek: to frighten the 
public into handing over the administration of 
the government to their chaotic and unprincipled 


Hewirt, would 
rather cut off his right hand than lift his voice in. 


which wlth tou wach 
reason one believes to have been perpetrated at 
‘Peking, it would ordinarily prove ‘a difficult 
task to advise caution and deliberate action on the 
of the powers whose representatives have 


been most foully murdered. Strangely 


enough at this time, when the 


table, and prone to emotional acts, when one would 
expect that an overwhelming clamor of public 
opinion would already have forced the great na- 


ES tions into action, it is not deliberation that one — 


is required to ask for, but less sluggishness in meet- 
ing an appalling situation. The Boxer movement 


-has been going on in the sight of all men 


for several months. One of our most energetic 


daily newspapers has devoted much of its space | 


to a consideration of the movement and its 
meaning; and yet while the flames of riot were. 
spreading daily and becoming every hour more 
and more ominous, the statesmanship of the world 
has seemed powerless to grasp the situation; and 


~ has sat as if paralyzed. Even to-day, as this para- 


graph is written, there is yet to be issued by any 
of the nations a call to an international confer- 
ence by whose deliberations some sort of plan for 


an organized effort to put a stop to these terrible © 


and intolerable conditions might be devised. It 
would seem as if some far-seeing statesman might 
have sounded the note of alarm as long as three 
months ago, and that by this time some scheme of 
action might have been devised and put into opera- 


- tion which should have acted at least as a deter- 


rent upon the wicked and inflamed leaders of the 
revolution; and by which the lives of the foreign — 
ministers to Peking might have been saved. .Ad- 


mitting the necessity of concerted action, with the | 


exception of the inefficacious force under Admiral 
Seymour, nothing has been done that indicates an 
understanding between the allied powers. | 
Can it be that the psychological moment for a 
peaceful solution of this difficult problem in the 
East is to be allowed to pass, and that the indi- — 
vidual ambitions of unscrupulous potentates are to 
be furthered because the Anglo-Saxon world pos- 
sesses no statesman by whose vigorous and prompt 
action alone their schemes of piracy may be 
blocked? It is a disturbing thought that with all 
our boasted ‘strength and vaunted influence in the 


civilization of the world the time’ has come when 


we must be weighed in the balance and, unless all 


signs are misleading, are to be found wanting. 


last week about the disease of Bryanitis. 

We should have been happy to find our- 

selves in the wrong, to have‘had it proven to us 
that our diagnosis was not correct, but it is the 
sad fact absolutely demonstrated .by the conven- 
| tion at Kansas City that every 
More Bryanitis word we said was the truth. A 
more humiliating spectacle than a so-called Demo- 
cratic conyention made up of representatives from 
all parts of the country cringing before the power 
of a shallow-brained boss, whipped into line by the 
lash of a ring-master, forced into a declaration in 
favor of a policy of folly, shame, and dishonor by 
a comedian temporarily clad in the robes of a 
despot, has yet to be presented upon the political 
stage of this or any other age. No wonder that a 
well-known Democratic editor, in his grief over the 
fate of the party to whose fortunes he has in the — 
past taken pride in allying Hitnself, cries out that 
such an exhibition of bossism, folly, and weakness 
-has never been seen before in this country. He 
speaks truly, and he might have added that there 
could be but one greater exhibition of weakness 


W E had something to say in these colunins 


and, folly in the whole range of foolishness and 


weakness, which would lie in the surrender by the 
voters of this land of their safety, honor, and wel- 
fare to the hands of the Boxer of Nebraska. 

We have confidence that this superlative of in- 
sanity will never become an accomplished fact, but 
no man because of his confidence that all will turn 
out well may settle down to inaction: The smallest 
fire should be fought; the most sporadic of pests 
should be stamped out; the meanest of nuisances 
should be abated; and the fighting and the stamp- 
ing out and the abating can be accomplished only 
by those who rouse themselves into action, and 
who are not content to leave the settlement of 
their difficulties to others. 

The defeat of Bryanism—sure to come—should 
not be a meré defeat. It should be a rout. In 


1896 the serpent ‘was scotched. In 1900 it should 


be killed, and every vestige of it wiped from the 
face of the earth. In the parlance of collegiate 
oarsmen, this is no time for passengers on the 
crew. & 
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ENATOR DAVID B. HILL, of New York, has 
dared to assert an independent opinion, and 
fight Boss Croker. Therefore twenty thou- 
sand ple in a hall wanted to make Hill 
President of the United States. That\may 
seem to some an extravagant reward a 

politician, not only because he is boss-ruled, but it 
is an unex ted statement of the one dominant 
and saiaaineta development of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention which has just adjourned, as I 
write this despatch to the WEEKLY. 
thousand people who for three days shouted approval 


-of Hill because he had fought Croker, some nine 


hundred were delegates, and those delegates were not 
the least enthusiastic shouters, save only the ves 
dumb creatures brought here all the way from New 
York, wearing delegates’ badges, occupying’ delegates’ 
seats, parading with all the p and circumstance of 
delegates, but who were as innocent of any share in 
the control of the Empire State’s seventy-two votes as 
were the sheep who were all courteously invited to be 
led to slaughter in the shamble at the foot of one of 
the seventeen hills whereon this future metropolis of 
the West is built. | 

On the morning of the first day of the Convention 
the news printed a story of how Croker had 
ordered New York’s delegates not to elect Mr. Hill 
to the Convention Cemmittee on Platform. Hill 
wanted to go 
Democrats might have an advocate for a modification 
of the financial plank, but Croker wanted a representa- 
tive on the committee he could control. In the cau- 


cus of New York delegates called to go through the 


retence of deciding this matter Croker was not sat- 


isfied with telling him he could not have the com- - 


mitteeship, but taunted Hill in such language that the 
latter léft the cautus-room. This step, I say, became 
known before the twenty thousand people gathered in 
the great; Convention ll, and it. made Hill a hero 
who would have been nominated for: President instead 
of Bryan-had there been a machineless tion on 
the floor.- After the three ‘sessions of the first day, 
during-all of which the demonstrations for Hill were 
so remarkable as to cause frantic messages to be sent 
to Bryan: to come and prevent a stampede, I asked a 
Tammany man if Croker was not alarmed at the situa- 
tion. 
“No,” he replied; “if there were any delegation 


that dared stand for Hill, nothing could prevent his 
nomination, but there is not one which dares to stand 


for Hill, and Croker knows it, and is not afraid.” . 

This rematk is reported here by way of a wholly 
good-natured suggestion, designed -to~ recall the dan- 
ger of throwing stones when living in houses. made of 
glass. I mean that the Democratic comment on the 
Philadelphia Convention will sound a bit humorous 
hereafter, when it includes moral reflections on the 
danger of ‘bossism. | 

The Hill incident, as I say, was the sensational 
feature of the Convention, ending as it did with Cro- 
ker’s man Grady placing Hill in nomination for the 


Vice-Presidency, while Hill stood behind him on the. 


latform ready to decline the nomination as soon a 

rady had finished his speech. : 

in sensation and and 
actually of more enduring importance, was the recep- 
tion given to the plank in the platform declaring that 
Imperialism was to be the “paramount issue of the 


campaign.” 


A wild demonstration followed, foc- which thee. 
had been no stage management, no tricks of prepara-_ 


tion, and ‘it lasted more than a half-hour. In ony 
it was an expression of the old enthusiasm for Hill, 


for Hill wanted something besides 16 to 1 to be de-_ 


clared the paramount issue, and in part it was a sud- 
den explosion of the long-felt resentment against 
Bryan for his wilful and intolerant insistence upon 
16 to L. 
Anyway, it supplied the most remarkable scene 
ever witnessed in a convention, making the famous 
Blaine seene in the Minneapolis Convemion appear 
like a session of the United States Senate by com- 
parison. It has been a hopeless task to the hundreds 
of writers here to convey any adequate picture of 


the emotional storm, and I shall not attempt it. How- . 


ever, a slight incident will serve as an illustration, 
and it was rather good in itself anyway. 
The chair next to mine at the press tables was 


a hanging, a prize-fight, or even a convention, is not 
expected to feel any of the emotions or passions 


those twenty. 


on the committee in order that Eastern — 


26 to 24. 


_ worry; that if the 
‘bate 
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during that anti-Imperialism demonstration. For fif- 
teen minutes she scribbled away like a veteran. By 
this time literally ten thousand flags were waving, 


f 


twenty thousand people cheering, delegates marching, | 


and pure hysterics ruled. 


Then over all the din the band was heard to play 
“My Country, ‘tis of Thee.” People stopped cheer- | 


ing and began singing. It was a mighty and an im- 
ressive sound. Suddenly that girl reporter threw away 
r A api Jumped to her chair, then on her ble, 
gre a flag, t time with it, and with tears in 
er eyes sang the hymn through in a boundless enthu- 
siasm and in the joy of temporary insanity. 
When it was all over she sank into her seat and 


ped, as she wiped the perspiration from her beam- | 


gas 
ing face, “I know it wasn’t good to newspapers to do 
that, but everything got all lit up, and I just had to 
sing or burst.” : 
. Now that is not a frivolous tale. It is a story the 
Republican campaign-managers should er over 
after reading. . I’m not certain it’s not the most im- 
t story they will read about this Convention. 


t means that they are to be put on the defensive in = 


the matter of Imperialism, and that being the fact, 
it is a good thing for them to know. . 


When the Convention adjourned ‘at eight o’clock on 


the evening of the first day, the Committee on Resolu- 


ADLAI STEVENSON, 


Nominated for Vice-President at the National Democratic 
Convention, Kansas City, July 6, tgco, . 


tions met and remained in continuous session until 
seven o’clock the next morning. . The final vote in 
the committee on the 16-to-1l _— Was, as you know, 

It has been said that if the half-white 
Hawaiian delegate had voted against instead of in 
favor,of the plank in committee, the ratio would not 
have been inserted, as the vote would have been a tie. 
As Hawaii will have no vote in the electoral college, 
this has aroused a feeling in favor of not giving Ter- 


-ritories representation on committees. But the half- 


white did not do the evil. Had the plank been left 
open for debate on the floor, 16 to 1 yet would have 
carried the day, because New York would have voted 
in favor of it. I would not make so ve an asser- 
tion in this despatch did I not have authority for it. 
I cannot doubt the story I heard, and I believe it im- 

icitly. It is this: Between six and seven o’clock 

ursday morning, before news of the vote of com- 


‘mittee had reached Lincoln, Nebraska, Colonel Bryan 


in Lincoln called up by telephone a man here slated 
for the position of chief of the National Democratic 
Committee’s press bureau. Bryan inquired anx 
about news from the committee-room, and told the man 
to go and see Croker and learn what the New York 
boss would do in case the committee failed to insert 
the ratio. Croker told him to telephone Bryan not to 
uestion came to a separate de- 
and vote on the floor of the Convention he, 
Croker, would call New York and cast the seventy-two 
votes solid fér the 16 to 1. That shows Croker not 
only was ready to betray New York Democrats, but 
taken in connection with his treatment of Hill, in- 
sulting him to the last even after three days’ aston- 


t 


fehing evidence of Hill's popularity in the West, 


proves also that Croker is not a’ wise, not even a crafty. 
man. It is perfectly understood that Croker is am- 
bitious to become a boss in national polities, yet he 


is so little, so near-sighted, he could not forego the — 


ty-tyrant réle even at the sacrifice of his ambition. 


t was curious to observe evidence of this in the Con- --. 
rly and curiously — 


vention. Democrats are more 
interested in politics than Republicans. They follow 
the ‘acts and careers of their prominent men, especial- 
ly the Western” Democrats who made up the great 
audience, with the same intelligent and persistent 
search after delegates. that a similar class of New- 
Yorkers show in the acts and careers. of .a Casino 
soubrette suddenly lodged on a pinnacle of fame by 


becoming engaged to an Earl. Any anan who had 
ever accomplished anything in the Senate or House, 


_ or ever in the confines of his own State, and who was 


known be was called for, and when he 
appea on the platform was instantly recognized 
and applauded. It is a reward dear to the. hearts of 
men'‘in public life, and the proceedings of this Con- 
vention were arranged with scrupulous care that n: 
statesman. in whom the spectators had even a slight 


Interest should lack to receive such 
nthe three days’ proceedings | 


ward. But not once 
did ofie single person, not even a weakly curious chance 
visitor, for Croker. He committed auicide so far 
as any life in national politics is‘ concerned, and the 
otherwise over-noisy spectators were decently silent 


in the ce of the remains.” So I repeat that 


~ I have refrained from speaki 
tion following the nomination of Colonel Bryan for _ 


‘reverberates among. the 


, wise, not even crafty. He has vetited 
his malice on Hill, and therefore Hill will industri- 
ously knife. any State ticket Croker puts up to be 
knocked down in the fall. He is not a wise man, not 
even crafty. His littleness was one of the many great 
surprises of this spring Convention. — ei #2: 
of the demonstra- 


the reason that the plain fact is bound to read like 
a pfejudiced statement. What my personal preju- 


. dices are is, of course, of no interest, except that they 
would lead me to put the case as favorably as ible: 


to the Democratic candidate. The truth is his nom- 
ination did not 
enthusiasm that marked the reading of the “para- 
mount issue” p! or the appearance of Hill on the 
atform. 
one cause for the fact is that Colonel Bryan was 
unfortunate in his selection of chief orator. He was 


gah in nomination by W. D. Oldham, of Nebraska. 


Westerners like oratory hot from the heart. 
One. man, Judge Thonias of Colorado, was hissed for 
pat from type-written pages; and indeed it is a 


readful thing to let a talker have free access toa - 


type-writer machine before delivering a x rag Old- 
ham was not long-winded like Thomas, but he had 
worked too long on his nominating speech. It had 
the odor of the lamp, and was too much wrought out. 


For instance, when Mr. Oldham wanted to say that . 


Mr. Bryan favored both metals for money, instead of 
doing so he declared that the colonel favored the 
“ gold that flushed the wi sandals of Hermes a 
the silver. that glitters in bow of Diana.” | 


Now there were twehty thousand clever people who 


listened to Mr. Oldham, but some of them may have 
been a trifle shy on exact knowledge of Hermes to 
fill out the mental picture, although Diana was rea- 
sonably familiar to some, for the first one on Madison 
Square tower was afterwards set up in Chicago; and 
again, in concluding his speech, Mr. Oldham, instead 
of saying that he nominated Colonel Bryan,. said it 
remained. for. him to “ pronounce the naine that had 
been thundered forth from the foot of Bunker Hill 
and échoed back from Sierras’ stinset slope, and that 
pine-capped, snow-crowned 
hills of the North, and rises up from the slumbering 
flower-scented savannas of the South.” Had he been 
less flower-scented, Mr. Oldham would have fit thin 

up more, and then perhaps the demonstration would 
have been more hearty and less machine-made. How- 


ever, by the.aid of music, flags, marching clubs that 
had been kept in reserve, and other properties and. 


_ effects, the riot lasted twenty-seven minutes. 


Stevenson’s name was received with genuine enthu- 
siasm, that was partly, no doubt, because the ex-Vice- 
President is v popular with Western Democrats, 
but it was due in part also to the different kind of 
oratory used in nominating him. His sponsor reminded 


the Convention that Stevenson was a Democrat not — 


only before but after election, and could J. tell 
with precision, promptness, and emphasis the difference 
between a Demotrat and a Republican. The twenty 
thousand roared like Niagara at that. It is a good 
thing for the whole country that so many Eastern 
oe were compelled to visit Kansas City. The place 
hoe been a revelation to.them. Instead of the ragged, 
dirty, disorderly town of its famous boom days, the 
visitors found a Glean, well-paved, solidly built, wax | 
place that took care of the immense crowd so well 
that no complaint has been heard. 


provoke the same amount or kirid of _ 


It is an ungracious to write, anil I 
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occupied by one of the many women reporters send- 
4 
ing telegraphic stories to lively Western She 
had paid strict attention to business during three 3 De 
sessions. She perfectly understood that a reporter at ee 
swaying the others, and § IV up to the rule M4 
nobly. She kept her bulletin copy separate from her 
story copy; never confused the numbers or letter a 
series of her sheets; 7 the messengers to rush 7 
her copy to the telegraphers; was strictly reportorial 
in all respects. 
But she fell to earth and became a mere human _ 
4 


5 eae K. JONES, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 


COMMITTEE, AND SENATOR — R. TILLMAN. 


J. S. WEEKS, 


Editor of the Vian, Indian 


Territory, Sun, 


Ps THE BUST OF BRYAN ON THE SPEAKER'S PLATFORM. 
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W. D. OLDHAM, OF NEBRASKA, WHO NOMI-— 
NATED BRYAN FOK PRESIDENT, 


THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY. 
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Im ism and incom The essence 
of Imperialism is the predominance of the 
' military element. Suceess in arms requires 
efficiency in performance and f t in design. When 
the influence of riches and of birth'first creates a priv- 
ileged class, and then is used by them in the interests 
of their nominees, the welfare of the country suffers. 
This is copy-book commonplace. Poor Richard might 
have written it. But the taint, such as it is, infects 
rich republics as well as rich monarchies. When 
smart society is merely smart and not corrupt no great 
harm is done. Here and there a fool is preferred to an 
efficient officer, or a tactless dude to a capable diplo- 
tist.. Or the blunders of a favored incompetent in 
executive are s —et. excused, or glossed over 

by the government of the day. Such things are known 
to have even in the annals of empires that 
im ales republics.. When, however, a large section of 
society is not only smart but bad then the interests of 


- the country, especially after the accumulated sloth of 
a long peace, are sacrificed ruthlessly. When Great — 


Britain was merely an island dependent for safety on 
her navy the influence of smart society was — ra- 
tively innocuous so long as the battle-shi the 
frigates were kept free of the baneful i eines, and 
efficiency. was maintained as the chief qualification 
of nava officers. When, however, the continued acqui- 
sition. of territory in the course of the last century 
and a half b t to the empire full responsibility for 
thousands of miles of boundary coterminous with 
United States, with Russia, Germany, Pig 
France, China, and the Dutch Boers of ree ag 
the canker-worm of smart society began’ 7 gnaw at 
the roots of the British Empire. When public: affairs 
go fairly well white men of all races acquiesce in the 
concentration of privilege in a few , Since it is 
inevitable that real power can belong only to a small 
caste. Critics may grumble, moralists condemn, 
— point a moral on the inequality of fortune, 
ut the privileged classes, 

archies, sit secure in 


of the 


equally secure, 

os at all events safe 
from molestation at 
the hands of the mill- 
ions if they can -sus- 
tain 
ivilege by the title 
of. efficiency. When 
efficiency is. glaringly 
absent . privilege. is 
what is happen n 
the British) Empire. 
The. ridicule of our 
enemies and the pity 
of our foreign friends 
for the humiliations suffered during the. ‘Boer war are 
not due to the action of any public department or 


The. Men are 


‘section of a department which has thrown open its 


doors on equal terms to all applicants for employ- 
ment who are duly qualified. e commissariat. ar- 
ments are a tted on all sides to have been 


excellently well done. The army medical staff is be-— 


yond praise. Th® transport department and the army 


service corps, if not beyond criticism, have been or- - tradesman.” 


ganized and administered in the field with address, 
rapidity, and satisfaction. The ee soldiers, in 
Buller’s word, are “splendid.” courage and de- 
votion of - the company officers are beyond praise. 


There has been no failure in ona of with any 
_ branch of the administration o the’ public where 


employment is not monopolized by ‘the privileged, and 
no social status is conferred by employment therein. 
Seandal- and break-down have proceeded entire] 
from the departments where the staff is reeruited whol- 
from a small caste. The worst offender is the Foreign 
Ofice. Among merchants and with Colonists in Eng- 
land it is a byword. Diplomatic successes are few, 
failures numerous and complete. Blackmail to the 
strong, aes to the insistent, bullying the weak, 
and rn oe _ its characteristics. Its best, men 


~have been. 


S every dead empire was escorted to its 
by a smart society, many blicans h 
that there is an inseparable relation between. 


old mon- | 


tellect. ‘he British cavalry 


t in Natal 


brought in from outside. Lord Paunce- 
fote, to wit; Sir Henry Drummond Wolff in Spain; 
Sir Ernest Satow in Japan; Sir Mortimer Durand in 
Persia; Sir Arthur Nicolson in Tangier; and. Sir 
Clande MacDonald in Peking are men occupying those 
ts in the empire the greatest 
They have all. been brought from outside. 
diplomatie service includes 145 members. Porté- 
-of them have 
fits they are stipposed to have conferred on — 
try. e remainder, most of them young men, 
without public. distinctions. If the 2315 officers "ea 


the British naval service were decorated in the same . 


proportion the names of no less than 771 of the salt 
of earth would be included in the list of birthda 
honors to be published on May 24. This is a signifi- 
cant example of the success with which smart boei-: 
ety has captured and fortified a desirable kopje from 
which to snipe the public. 

Hitherto fitness and have been the main 
for employment in the British navy 
trom the top to the bottom of the service. . There 
are ominous 
meddle with the navy. It would be both invidious 
and needless to give instances, but in the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, on Lord Roberts's staff.in South 
Africa, and in the Channel Fleet there are conspicu- 
ous examples of preferential employment due to the 
_ interference of smart society whiel would not discredit 
the War Office itself. 


The cavalry and ~ h military a ntments 


preserves o 
per” et that ergy result is that the British army ~ 


in its higher branches is first a great social machine, 
= only a fighting. machine when war breaks out. 
The Queen’s uniform, compulsory on the private and 
the non-commissioned officer, instead of being re- 
garded as a source of pride is considered “bad form ” 
by the officer off duty. The Germans, who take life 
seriously, and whose national existence requires them 


and to treat their army as a fighting machine (though 


German officers belong exclusively to the higher social 
ranks), do not thus regard the question of uniform. 


The British cavalry is the stronghold of society. Gal- © kno 


lant -_ indomitable as ever, it is not brainy, and 
im the present war. In in- 

The first 
th the capture of a 
French, it is true, the 
one general who has inthe no mistakes, is a cavalry 
rged not because the system of priv- 
, but in spite ‘of it. As a matter of fact 


his ap ntment was stro ly resented by a powerful . 


of smart society. British cavalry officer is 


required to possess from £500.to £700 a year of 


vate means. This fact alone cuts out of employmen 
the sons of the poor 
lean acres, who are the backbone of the country and 
the only men who will save us when the struggle is 
for life or death, The consequence is that the cavalry 
is filled not with the well born, but with men who 


are rich. Occasionally it happens that rich mien are 


also efficient, but. they receive their commissions not 
because they are efficient, but because they are wealthy. 
Sometimes, too, the opulent tradesmen’s sons in the 
cavalry are both rich and efficient. That some of 
these have the right spirit the following will show: 
A rich and very keen young soldier, the son of a 
tradesman, joined a smart cavalry regiment. He was 
asked 1 Sy a supercilious subaltern whether it was true 


th “his father was a tradesman. “ Yes,” was the | 
ly, “ he is in trade.” “ Then it is a pity,” said his — 


interlocutor, “that he did not bring you v.. as a 
“Well,” said the other, ask 
what your father is ” «A gentleman,” said this scion. 
of smart society. “Then it is a pity that your father 
did not bring you up as a gentleman.” 

The real progress of a people is determined not by 
their affluence, but by their character. The present 
Prime Minister of England, notwithstanding his stain- 
less character and erful intellect, is a tired old 
man. He has interfered less with the affairs of De- 

rtments of Sta ham any Premier of the century. 

e business of the Foreign Office and his duties as 
First Minister of the Crown, which cannot be dele- 
gated to others, absorb all his energies and leave him 
no time for general supervision, which was regarded. 
by Sir Robert Peel as one of the. principal duties of 
the Premier. One of the consequences of Lord Salis- 
bury’s preoceupation has been a the 


When Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener -veceived theis Coronets, thé Value of the Honor was ‘diluted ‘for them. - 


ived titles or distinetions for bene- 


s that smart society has begun to 


gentlemen of: old families 


.are blamed. 
| placed public servants by reason of incapacity are 


.the hint and became efficient. To-da 


standard for. which public honors are conferred. The 
bestowal of titles Ag been so mismanaged during the 
‘last decade that refusals of a proffered honor by peo- 
ple who respect themselves are no longer uncommon. 
/During. the present year 
One eminent to 
whom - 


— the 

Order. the Bath will 
come in “the ordinary course 

. @f things has informed me. 
of his intention to refuse 
it as a inst, the 
existing state affairs. 
The trouble arises mainly 

- from rewarding the merely 
importunate seeker -for hon- 
ors with the same distinc- 
tions as those confeired 

— men who have served 

state. During the past 
fifteen years over a edhe 
nobodies have been niade 
of Parliament. When 
Roberts and Lord 

Kitchener received their 

ecronets two things happen- 

ed. The value of the honor 

* was diluted for them by the 

fact that it was also given 
to.certain wealthy nobodies, 
who gave the Prime Min- 
ister no peace until their 

danghters were enabled to 

embroider the coronet upon 

their pocket-handkerchiefs, 

while, on the other hand, 
the new peers in = yenition were greatly benefited by 
the presence of nent servants of the: state in the 
‘House of Lords. 

The invention of baronetcies by Jenies I. was un- 
dertaken with the view of replenishing a lean excheq- ° 
uer. Although baronetcies are no longer. openly 
bought, their sale by more occult means is not _un- 
wn. During the Hooley revelations it came out 
that Mr, Hooley had deposited a check for a large 
amount “with one of her Majesty’s ministers; that 
this check remained uncashed for some weeks; and 
that it was only when her Majesty the Queen had de- 
clined to confer upon the company-monger, Hooley, 
rae orton cay of a baronetcy that the money was re- 

blic bonors given for public services ap- 
pel to two of the most powerful instincts of human- 
oak on desire to shine, and the justice of requiting 
service, The adulteration of state honors by 
oes worthy recipients with the worthless oz im- 
portunate is a work of smart society which has done 
something for the deterioration of.the British Em- 
pire by. substantiating the.charge of snobbery which 
is: brought against the subjects of the Queen. The 
desire for unea honors. is an instance of corrup- 
tion that. cannot. be explained away by its existence 
on a large scale. Of this the Parliamentary whips, . 
of all people, have intimate and liar knowledge. 
- One of the most telling proofs of the influence of 
smart’ society on British administration is. the fact 
that nowadays only the humbler ranks of the service 
tions. of ministers or highly 


A Misfit Decoration. 


never heard of. The mere idea of impeaching an in- 
capable minister or punishiny a stupid but. highly 
laced public servant is never entertained, ‘ There is 

ar lg public spirit to-day than in 1806, when the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was arraigned by im- 
peachment. To-day impeachment is as obsolete as 
trial. for witchcraft, though it still remains the only 
means of bringing to book incapable ministers. After 
Admiral Byng, in 1757, was shot on his own quarter- 
deck in Portsmouth saver, the Naval Service took 
is 
hanged, impeached, ished, or even bia ey 
are protected by the invisible but potent shield of so- 
ciety. A few weeks ago the Queen’s new yacht, which — 
has been built at an enormous cost, suddenly turned 


‘turtle in dock. It was found that a mistake had 
been made. in the design. 


The designer was an emi- 
nent. personage, and accordingly, the First Lord of the | 
Admiralty came down to; the House of Commons and 
expressed a sympathy with the official in, question so 
profound that but for the fact that he is in eoeeny | 
one would have imagined him to ae Amnqesint. 
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| BURNING OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY’S TANKS AT CONSTABLE HOOK, JULY 5, 1900. 


Bod 


FIRE which “in. tragic circumstihee and 
pectacilar. splendor stands alone in the 
iaritime ‘annals of the port of New York 

seourged the Hoboken river-front on June 

‘30, destroyed’ tlre three great piers of the 
North.German Lloyd company and the ad- 

joining pier of the Thingvalla line, sent four ocean 
liners and |a dozen smal] .craft out into ghe river all 
ablaze, spread by its floating firebrands the flames to 

* the New York shore and to Governors Island, reached 

from the piers to the streets beyond and wiped out 

‘the near-by buildings, and when the last spark was 

quenched, long afterward, left three mighty wrecks, 

the sepulchres of scores of. dead, stranded in a river 
that has not yet given up the last of its victims. At 
the time of this writing it seems probable that the 
loss of life is upward of 150, and the destruction of 
property will aggregate $7,000,000. The grim and 
melancholy story of the catastrophe is lightened here 
and there by instances of steadfast courage and 
heroic endurance. 

Four of the North German Lloyd ships lay at their 
piers on the afternoon of June 30. at.noon an- 

‘other of’ the line’s ships had sailed. It was a little 


after four o'clock when an.employee on Pier 3, which’ 


is the most southerly pier of the line, saw that a cot- 
ton bale was afire near the middle of the pier. Fanned 


by a strong southwest wind the flames spread with al- | 


most inconceivable rapidity. In the few minutes that 
it took the ‘company’s fire force to begin operations 
the pier was aflame from end to end. From it were 
flying masses of cotton in flame, torches of destruc- 
tion, to the other piers. Across the open stretch of 
water to the steamship Saale, | on the south side 
of Pier 2, the fire swept, caught her, and passed to 
the pier, swept over the pier to the Bremen on. the 
other side, leaped from there, aided by the lighters 
that lay near her, to Pier 1, just touched the mag- 
- nificent Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse on the south side 
of that pier, poured like a cataract over the 
Main on the further side, and finally seized upon the 
Thingvalla line pier. Most of the laden lighters in 
the docks caught fire and helped to distribute the 
flames from their inflammable cargoes. At the same 
time the fire spread inshore. . 


Thus in ‘twenty minutes four piers and the buildings 
adjoining them were hopelessly involved in flame, and. 
three liners, streaming fire from stem to stern, float- 


ed inert,.steamless, and so powerless .to make their es- - 


cape. while-the fourth, escaping almost miraculously 
the full brunt of the flames, was afire in one spot and 
threatened everywhere. 

At that hour of the day the North River is alive 
with tugs. Instantly upon discovering the fire these 
sturdy little craft turned their heads to the place 
and made all speed. In them lay the only hope of 
the steamships. Most of them: made for the great 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, one of the finest ships in 
the world, and soon she was being towed out into the 
- stream, blazing on her starboard bow. Other tugs 
went to the aid of the Saale and the Bremen, but these 


ships were held to their piers by steel cables, and al- 


| 


| 


ready these were se. hot that no man andle 
them. At the imminent peril of their liven Hie leat, 


men pushed into the flame and smoke and. wifh axes’. 


cut the cables. First the. Saale and then thé Bremen. 


moved stern first out into the river; and. as they. left, 

hed: across, 
their scorching decks and flung themselves. into the 
water, some of them with their clothing aflame. Some- 
icked up by the tugs and lighters, some swam_ 
probable that more per-. 


their. piers. shrieking women and men. rus 


were 
to safety, but it is only too 
ished than were saved. Be, 

Meantime the Main was spouting fire from all 


parts. Before any efforts could be made to save her - 


she was past help. The sun-sails with which she was 
fitted were like trains of powder. A few tugs hover- 
ed about the doomed ship, and picked up people who 
flung themselves into the water, but none could get 
emg enough for any attempt to draw her away from 
er pier. 
the river, and the Bremen being dr up, while the 
Kaiser, now extinguished by the efforts of her crew, 
lay near the New 
she lay held to her blazing pier by red-hot cables... 
As night fell the getharek thousands on the shores 
and the f 
tacle. Lurid clouds of smoke, struck ‘through now and 
again with great darts of fire, poured upward from 
the two floating ships, around which clustered the 
tugs, advancing, retreating, changing their positions, 
but always fighting. The stricken district on the 


Hoboken river-front was a huge area of flames, amidst 


whith the Main glowed, a ship of fire. There was 
flame on the New York shore, too, for a lighter with 
a load of burning cotton had drifted across and set a 
ier afire, but that was soon put out. Another. 
ighter had fallen afoul of Governors Island, ecommu- 
nicating its blaze to the there, and it took Uncle 
Sam’s fire force some hard work # get it out. In 
mid-stream still other lighters blazedtand drifted, now 


ferry-boat, now making for a only 
to be snu off by some vigilant tugboat. le river 


was full of. charred fragments and parts of cotton 


bales; seme of them smoking ominously. _ | 
Little by little the Saale was worked down until 
she was grounded northeast of Ellis Island. Those on 
shore, iring the grandeur of the ‘spectacle, were 
spared the fearful sights that the tugboat men saw 
on the Saale. Men and women struggled at the port- 
holes, too small to let them out, and begged those on 
the boats to save Above, the flames shut them 
from safety; below, there was nothing to hope. Some 
poor fellow or a drin water. a tug a 
priest stood reciting ate 
die. As the tide rose the ship settled in the mud. 
One by one the faces at the port-holes were shut out 
by the rising water. The flames succumbed, and the 
Saale was a. shattered wreck inhabited by the dead. 
Meantime the Bremen was towed tp the river and 
grounded on the Jersey side just below Weehawken. 
There were faces at her port-holes; too, the faces of 
seventeen of her men. Brave fellows they were, who 


4 


Darkness found the Saale being towed down 
ork shore, and the Main flamed as . 


erry-boats saw a magnificent and terrible spec- 


the prayers for those about to 
“twenty-three -had been 


Bremen, and in all of them there was not a. man who 
would . believe for a moment that any living thing 
could be aboard’ the Main. Her sides were red hot, 
and the tugs could hardly get near enough to throw 
water into her from their hose. . 

Consequently the men were astounded when, at 
eleven o’clock that night, they heard a hail from her, 
and saw a lantern abe at her coal port. Sixteen — 
men came out of that floating furnace into safety, 
only one of them severely injured. Driven by the fire 
from place to place, they had taken refuge in the'en- 
gine-room and the adjoining coal-bunkers. When the 
smoke . threatened them with asphyxiation they 
stripped off their clothes and stopped up the openings. 
Not for a moment did they give up hope, and when 
one part of the ship’s side had cooled a little they 


crawled up through an air-pipe to a ladder, 


the coal-port nut by means of strips of cloth, in Tieu — 
of a wrench, and. signalled with a petticoat light of — 
the sort used in the bunkers. They were the of 
the saved. 

‘The Saale still lies sunken off Ellis Island. The 
Bremen and the Main are imbedded in the mud near 
Weehawken." All three look like men-of-war destroy- 
ed in battle. The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse has 
sailed. _Where the North German Lloyd. and the 
Thingvalla line piers stood, ragged and charred — 
stumps jut from the surface of the water. Soon the 
piers will be built again. ‘They will be of steel. 


The other brilliant fire scene that drew thousands of 
sight-seers out upon the water by night was the burn- 
ing of the great oil-tanks of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany at Constable Hook, New Jersey, which began at 
midnight, Wednesday, July 4, and twenty-four hours 
later was still ‘in fierce’ progress. Three tanks were 
struck by lightning, apparently simultaneously. They 
exploded and the blazing oil began to creep in all di- 
rections. - Water poured from hose served only to 
accelerate the progress of the fiery rivulets. Tank 
after tank exploded from the heat: or fromm flame pass- 
ing through pipe connections, until by Thursday night 

destroyed. At each. explosion 
a solid column of whirling flame rose far into the 
sky, to be followed by dense clouds of black smoke 
that, crossing the bay, overhung the lower end of 
Long Island like a pall. It was estimated that the 


loss would be in the neighborhood of two millions of 
dollars. On Thursday night it seemed probable that 
the fire would last through the week. 2 
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a} | 
no: complaint, but said that if get some. 
watcr and Jittle foal they-conld | 
were haniled up to them. ‘Tate. that even- 
ing they made their way. out through.a.hole cut in the 
; deek where the fire had heen fought: off. ~ - 
q None too soon were they taken ont, for,-a little 
| later the blazing Main took ground just. above hy ‘ | 
and swung down: so that she lay only a few yards out- | 
side. Two tugboat captains had crept in after the ‘ | 
piers:were nearly burned away, cut her hawsers,, and | 
towed her out, as plucky an achievement.as any of the - 
¥ whole fire. Many tugs were around her and. the 2 
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LIFE-BOATS ‘RESCUING PEOPLE FROM THE BURNIN: 


BREMEN. 


THE “KAISER WILHELM | DER GROSSE” BEING TOWED: INTO” 


e 


RESCUING THOSE ON BOARD THE ‘ SAALE.” FORCING 


The White Spot near the Stern is a Towel being waved from a Port-hole. < 


NEW YORK SHORE. 


BREMEN” AWAY FROM THE 


2 


THE FLEET OF TUGS ESCORTING .THE ‘BURNIN *“SAALE” THE * BREMEN” AND THE ** MAIN,” BEACHED ABOVE 
TO THE LOWER ‘BAY. . | \ EEHAWKEN, SUNDAY MORNING. 
THE DISASTROUS FIRE IN NEW YORK HARBOR, SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1900. 
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“GEC. 
COMMANDERS. OF -THE UNITED STATES MILITARY-AND-NAVAL FORCES IN-CHINA, 


4 
a 
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| : INAUGURATION OF SANFORD B. DOLE, GOVERNOR OF HAWAII, HONOLULU, JUNE 14, 1900. 


he ceremonies were held at noon in front of the Executive Building,; which was elaborately draped with Hawaiian and American flags. The oath of office was adminis- 
tered ‘by Chief-Justice Frear in the presence of a vast crowd of saipla, Yecladine the ‘naval and military authorities of the United States and the Consular Corps. 
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ARMORED CRUISER> “BROOKLYN,” ADMIRAL REMEY'S FLAG-SHIP., 


_GUN-BOAT “YORKTOWN.” 


_ GUN-BOAT. “MARIETTA.” 
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a 
| GUN-BOAT’ “NASHVILLE.” .GUN-BOAT: “DON JUAN DE AUSTRIA.” i 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES WAR-SHIPS IN CHINESE WATERS. 4 
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faster; Chloris kept 


with labor as he. increased his efforts, for: 
chance was to reach the 
‘inevitably sus 


that their onl 


jetain them. The whole 
alight and shining with silver, and in their 
course of the boat made a black .mark, which 
in a gulf of swirling water and bubbled u 
light again. Warburton’s arms felt as 


t sland. Where 

She thought for a moment, and then, “I will. 

- you,” cried she; and stepping | 
the slopes of that wi 
Chloris led the way into a fastness of the 
ng those shadows of early dawn 
ble darkness reigned behind the brack 
- junipers. ry ‘moment now brought 
fresh light and color to the earth, and 
sprang out ins 
. within these wale of soft 
visible, and only the 
audible in the stillness. 

* Come,” said.Warburton, after 
be gone now, and there is no time 
threatens, and the storm will be here in half an : 

eft their shelter, and began to climb again 

t back by They 
Pvet as he spoke a voice called out of 

“Ts’t you, Cave?” said 
| I have mislaid myself. 
island’s all woods and hills.” — 


tly to the fore, 


tant by instah 


“Who is this said Gellibrand, and 
lanthorn forward, God, 
do you here at this hour? "Tis a lucky meeting. 
—but, by heavens! I did not observe— Rip 


tleman,” said the 


u could do no less. I envy 
arburton God, I do!” 
ly, “tis Miss Car 


Mr. Warburton! 


“ Sir,” said Warburton, 
am happy to serve. She was 
I ventured to offer my services.” 

“As a gentleman, sir, as a. 


The Lieutenant started. -“‘ Why,” said he, “ it is, is’ 
it? The deuce! Miss Carmichael, I crave your 
e wags on, but-I -have a soft heart. I am. 
me. Mr. Warburton, ‘ex- 
I had Powis here, who is. 


, sir,” ‘answered War- 


y tongu 
here on my duty, God 
Pightily civil ‘ight plausi 
‘mightily civi “mighty. pla 
“There is -no need to 


burton, coldly. “‘ No dowbt you are here on good Tea- 
sona, but they have nothi , 

“That is so,” assented librand, with. relief. 
ask you to remember that, Miss Carmichael. I am 
reason; I must do my du 
vidiculous,. but I must execute ord 

® Begun m Harper’s Wexxty No. 2259. 


to do with us.” 
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: there, while Powis makes search below. “It is supposed - 
there-is some hidifig-place for the contraband; but ’tis 
urge so black an offence against — 


part. must now 
brand not 


tenan 
few 
tion. 
ety, for he had no 
ley, but waited 


“ You had better wai 

-“No, no, I will help y 

“If I strike a 
the torches?” 


> 


breaking sounds of the 


5 


is’'t not? 
know t, 


Tia 


~~ * Faith, I should- think. 
not. *Twould ask a heart of iron to desert her, whether 
she wanted it or not,” he chuckled. “I would 
-no woman—eh, that is, if she were fair 
tired of her,” he added, 


company. Ye he was greatly anxious to 
off this fellow, for time was 
would: be too late for>his en 
by on'the earliest 
That is yohr way; I believe sir, and ‘mine 
I wish you luck.” 


er of 


t increased Warburton’s 
of into 


till the sailors were out: 
end 
qui 
the hollow and bush, succeeded in 
gaining, with his companion, the landward. 

the Here he came at last to rest. 


light,” he whispered, “can you find 


HURRIED F 


WARBURTON 


i 


rg 


less 


3 ing, east up his. 
‘body—and then i 


i 


3.5 


Marriott Watson 


here,” she added; “tis unlikely, for the — 
sail last night.” 
way out into the h vault, and: 

t flared lightly on darkness. 
had turned his attention to the barrels 
hich lay stored in great numbers at 

ve. 


j 

He 


+2, 
4 


Hit! 


RIS eat still in her refuge, listening with every 
of her body 

in thunder, and she 
ears, as if she in 

ses she would lose the sound of that i 


for news of the mine. The 


4 


AT; 


| | War- 
‘in waterfalls down the hill- 
in pools within the hollows. Chioris. 


ig F THE SLAND- 
x the bay. eavier press of canvas car- myself at fut am. mum, Mr.*War- 
| short. course ‘they were both* ng; yet precious girl away, ahd I will tell you something.” — 
Warburton remembered ‘that OW ‘hurtom murmured in | loris’s ear, and she with- very easy,” he to is. “We are aided 
; knew not the situation of-the cives, nor, Hage be, of drew, for he was ammious to kno! y exactl) chow. matt the very contraband itself. In a little there will be 
their existence, “and Was, therefore, likely to make stood bé}ween the Lieutenant and himecit, cave nor brandy, nor any gunpowder for Boney left.” . 
| his landing im the tiny harbor aiid search the home~ © “‘ Danime, a monstrous fine girl,” commentéd “hard at work, rolling the kegs into suitable 
| brand, undét his breagh. “She has took my fancy, broaching them and laying his heavy) train, 
" Away on the level--track of ‘gray loomed the - I interfere with fio one’s. play, not 1. You are to be the better part of an hour was so absorbed. By 
pretty figure of the Osprey, scetting still and steady, Yets perish me, this is an ugly, time the black snake was creeping into the gal- ~ 
as if she slept upon. the: walker, larburton contem- - ‘tale. Do you Know -why I'am here? There which communicated with the world above. 
plated the chances with a frown.* Already the light some smuggling on the 
‘ | was growing clearer, and those aboard the revenue comes I know not, but this Nicholas Carmithael me 
boat would soon be able to make out the little skiff. Mg wild fe The ry are after th 
age glistened like silver; but overhead and westward that I feel sure I by foot upon them. 
the cast of the sky was livid, leaden, and her in safe hands.” : muttered and s 
Over the shaking -waves of ‘the “Whither ou go?” asked Warburton, on an storm was 
began to run, and, even like a tide I am on the rent for y port,” returned Ye xg sweat streamed from War 
the low sands the from tenant. There is & flag-staff, so they tell.me. I am black grimy tall and 
| and with an incredible swiftness the darkm hé looked ‘like Vulcan. newly 
flying across the face of the water. © he 
j yards Warburtor ‘and- having learned what he begun and is well done.” 
Cees A hail sounded across the intervening s but - wanted, turned to take his —~.. But he on his the sky all about them itera with fire, so 
burton, without answer, plied his arms and summits of Lynsea. were ill mine and 
‘tiller straight and the prow lly to know -whither he was Warburton 
or the Skittles, among which the sea tossed and | in the deafening peal 
sucked audibly a a quarter of a mile beyond “Oh,” said-Warburton, smoothly, “to the house—to in that moment was 
| them. But ame : arburton stopped in his work. - Sir Stephen’s house. I must fully discharge my: mis- ff on the hill, and a body.of men moving 
“The breeze has failed,” he said; “she cannot come sion; the p child cannot be left.” im. | 
| apother yard; but I'll swear she will- have her boats hloris, up!” he cried. .“'The time-has come. 
out. Mr. Gellibrand is a vigorous young buck.” advancing this way, and maybe they have 
Warburton nodded in approval, and pulled silently. "At his word she: sprang to her 
And soon what-he had as gery came true, for a | seizing upon her, he hurried her forth from 
boat shot out the flanks of and flew of descended the 
towards them. - Warburton’s breath came thus eir roa y er, } : ey o homestead. 
¢ however reluctant,’ Warburton dared not refuse the , and started swiftly away to the 
hake ‘granules of were 
| | n it~ the end of the trail, the front -and 
| | ieu- y conduit. took a from 
it catefully. .From this point on 
i ‘highland of -Lynsea the ocean was: visible—west- 
lee ah. inky... carpet, and»almost sound- 
em seourtesies: they parted, Get! on that still air; the breath of heaven was hot 
fier. Chloris with unaffected admira- seething, and the -bellies of the heavy clouds 
one hundred paces’ from them, sighed his relief inten: aval. consid pistol ; feparing the 
nose and the pebbles of the beach. “at flight -of zigzag flashes 
Out, oris,” himself setting eamed died ve him. 
ample, left the boat high and-dry, and disappeared into and, abroad: and: all about. him of sudden 
the bushes that fringed ‘the shore. d.aw a ! re; its passage was s0 
hot. and dazzling as to blind his eyes; a- sensation of 
fascination, mingled with unnatural terror, shuddered 
here, Chioris,” said he. : reeled under a stroke, and stagyer- 
ou,” she protested, eagerly. . rms as if to ward off a blow from his 
an. instant ‘into his ears poured the 
She whispered back the affirmati But th ree 
| ew in ve. “But there edge to , vering like a frightened fawn:;.. 
| staring upwards, where the dust was lit with livid 
F +. fires, and spume and smoke, as if belched from hell, 
_ | rose and. assailed the stars. 
| AA > : MET CHLORIS ON THE THRESHOLD 
struck into the darkness about him, but for the im- 
. mediate appearance of the speaker, who was, more -. 
x Sir,” said arbu %, sheiter on ast anc ig eet, 
! michael.” | tumultuous rain. Suddenly she saw him, 
| her, a cry as woman that is 
. child, and Warburton’s eyes unclosed.- 
go She was amazed ‘+o. find him alive, 
2 a amazingly radiant. She cared not a whit 
Uf gf o* r thunder or rain, nor for the officers of 
" = at were pursuing the vengeance of the law. 
ae Warburton recollected them. 
| | ‘ When they reached the summit of the hill the flag- 
| Onwarn. staff was still visible, wet and gaunt, and near by a 
if : 
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. 


= 


+ 
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They are safe,” said Warburton, 
on inst the full light of 
the intole deluge, and the eyes 
up towards the two. Warburton la 

brand and his ‘sailors. 

- gaid he, and turned to go 


foul weather.” 
“My business would not 
burton; bluntly. | 
The two feared each other, resolution in the 


“IT came to catch Nicholas Mr 
Powis, “and I have failed. It seems that he'jis not 
Warburton was aware that 
of the tion could not-be intended for his ‘instruc- 
tion, and it dawned on him with amazement that it 


which 
eds 
but 


was silence between 
until Powis himself resumed, equably enough: 
would seem ridiculous if there were no evidence; 
there is much witness to it, I fear.” 

““ What -witness. is that?” asked Warburton 
would have had him’ declare himeelf-once and 

Mr. arburton, you pardon me, 
_ Justice, “ but-there are some matters which go beyond 
_, the topics’ of common folks. Yet this I may tell 
that when many are confederates, Rot all shall 
discreet silenee. Nay, there may even ane ‘one 
seeks opportunity to reveal his know! 

“There is none, sir, who has done 
and making what was a gest- 

“You wil i remember that, sir—have @ care. 


who 


hee. ~Powis was not discom “T will eonfess I 
had my doubts,” he baid, quietly, “until the last hour.” 
~ Warburton was silent, consi , for he now began 


to doubt if the magistrate’s words ‘had been directed 
at Chloris. “ You have had some information?” he 
inquired, and ae ee the interrupted ad- 
vance of the sailors towards the cavern. 

gave you information recently,” he added, quickly. ~ 

” “True, Mr. Warburton,” said Powis, coolly, and 
movi as if to break off the conversation, “and very 
soon I shall know the result. Indeed, I doubt not 
that the news is already in the the hands of Mr. Gelli- 
onder.” 


rate, who had taken these 8, as he now real- 
in order to intimate that could do without 
Chioris as a witness. 

“The interest of one who does us the honor to. dwell 
on our coast for a summer month,” rejoined the magis- _. 
trate politely. 

Warburton’s face was grimmer than ever; he could 
already see Sir Stephen and Nicholas delivered over 
to justice. 

“Faith,” said he, “I doubt if your mission is not 
too late.” 

“ What is’t you mean?” asked the other, curiously. 

“Tut, tut!” said Warburton. “ Mr. Gellibrand is a 

rd. I would I could have warned~him. 


anticipated.”. Mr. Powis’s “him. 
“There has been a storm, sir,” he [ae 
observed it,” said the magistrate, T-have- 


been witness of it at this moment.” 
re 
magistrate 


there are caves,” 
Without color or turning of a hair Powis 
assented the emendation.. “ As you remark, werr; but 
the change of time, sir, ia the achievement of nature, 


TT assume, the convulsion of her forces.” 


The cavern 

you say well, but there remains the witness. a 
‘that. nature should ‘so significantly conspire to 
aid the unlawful, but there remains the witness.” 


= 


da 
‘who 


“Some one 


fully: 


CHLORIS AIMED THE PISTOL aT TRE HEAD OF THE 


my 
and should be taken forthwith to some house.” 

The lady, sir, ty enter thy Care 
Warburton. 

Mr. Powis bowed. “1 ath sufe that you'will protect 
and her well,” he said;~courteously, and moved 
away. But Warburton caught-hiti: by the arm. 

for whet?” he asked. 

“To arrest Nicholas Cartiighael - for 


was 


the homestead. 
“They have found some traitor,” ajd. he. . “There 


said, with«animation. “He 


seeks your life,” and turning swiftly have “ Oh, my 
love,” she murmured in agitation, am I? Tam 
the of assassins. you 

Warburton laughed. “No 7 
touch you. What can rove agai Nicholas! I 


he was unable to follow her thoughts, He had get 
will to. secure the safety of her house, and.nothipg but 
that task was in his thoughts. they came down to- 
gether from the heights upon of_ the ; 
The interval which had passed t had 
heavy wrack +t the. snitry 
air; cool breeze started ou 
stronger ‘breath 
balm and f Below,.. the 
smiled under the and the rain_ yy 
trees. a .thopsand 


: 


and oa on. | 

as wine The doors of the house 
even at that earl nd the windows 
were wide to the air; it the look of some hospitable 
and untenanted pl that invited the wnay- 
farer with-its silent lures, , Chloris quiekened her foot 
and ran down the slope, s creature. of redundant a 
tality even after that 1 


Leave she tien | tie 


he answered, grigly. 


“Tl have myself to take care of,” 


“You shail come; you are safe with me.” she ex- . 
angrily, and seized his: ‘arm. Warburton 


claimed, 

siniled, and her head. 

a-devil,” he said, and obeyed her 
The weariness of the night’s work bore | 


“Whither go you? You are not going awa: 


a slow invisible clock. 
s strange,” said she; “they have been disturbed 


heart, and must be fed.” 


“ yourself, ?” asked the im an 
Irish brogue, and stole half-wa ct the, man, | 
Warburton anxiously. He ver thin, elderly, shod: 


faced fellow with small 


fiercely. 


“Gope!” said his mistress. gone, in- 
fat mall noise end the lights of heaven 
s not ‘said no 

heaping | Warburton. 
visitér this said said Chloris, quick- 

recalling 

“We did achat” the “Twas 
a rate. He was looking for Mr. Nicholas, but 
he d so he went away,” 
was it told the magistrate the 
was it 

demanded. 


on his feet. . 
s the traitor!” she. 
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group of huddled men, cowering, as it seemed, under fly — 
the rocks from the flail of the storm. SV 
us if they can,” aa “i = 
It was the Justice of the Peace, and soaked to he | 
hat a mere piece of pulp on head, but his manner’ [| Bi 
was the same as when he had parted with ‘ag 
“ "Tis you, then, Mr. he said, without a i, 
emotion or surprise. ndeed, I thought I .had recog- | PS 
“T répret, Mr. Warburton, that this lady has been = 
so exposed to such a storm,” began Powis. most.” | 
“Sir, pray pardon us if we must. leave. you now,” | 
the lady? That, I regret, was not my mission, which > 
that there is a warrant taken against Mr. Carmichsel. | , 
It is on that business I am here,” and he glanced tow- / | | 
ards Chioris, who sat veiled in her cloak and shrinking 
“ T have heard,” said Warburton, curtly, for he could. 
not understand to what his companion was coming, Se Pes! ’ a | 
must be aimed at oris. at was the maj “What witness?” demanded» Warburton, boldly and 
object?- If Chloris had been recognized, why was she defiantly. The Justice's over his face. | 
not claimed for examination on her letter? ° ale 
: “It would seem ridiculous, sir, that a gentleman of oc 
Mr. Carmichael’s position should be guilty of breaking ; ie: 
the law,” he observed, at length. 3 h 
: “It would seem as ridiculous, sir, as if Sir Stephen a amed on the gong, and ee dis- a 
himself were so charged,” replied the Justice. mal echoes had died away a sound was andi break- a 
Warburton gazed on him sharply, and there was 2 img across the miserable and a Soe Tt. was = 
movement under Chl the clicking 4 and a Jooked out 
i from a cham a bottom e 
‘-“ Sloan!” called the girl, in a tone of authority. 2 
: “Where is your wit, Sloan, that you answered not be- i. 
For a moment there was pause, and then came the 
Justice’s answer. “ is no oe cn ae “I want some food, Sloan, for this gentleman,” com- 
he said, in a tone w diy soft. manded Chicris. - 
“We shall not trouble him.” Sloan fidgeted his legs. “Tia the master’s 
With these words he left and went over the hill, he whisz \* Sure, “tis he that 
where the day was come — and the rain was now a 
abated. Warburton and Ch their journey gen- eg 
to this 
The: man retreated with suspi¢ion gleaming out of her 
be ing foo’ thi 4 
no easy part to be getti & morn- 
ing,” he protested, “for the. serving-maids is all | 
and there is none about the house but me, M | oe 
at 
believe that thia family vy scot-free.- you not 
hear? They will not trouble Sir Stephen.” | eT 
She made no answer, for in loate 
suapicions, fears, and a shame at his nt speegh, ye' " 
The man made no noise, but turned a grecnish-white z 
‘6 "T was tha BS clai 
ously. “ as you, Michael Sloan, that betrayed your 
master’s house! Give me 4 noveag and she snatched | i 
up with aiming it at the of the servant, a fea- s 
ture in her face eloquent of madness. The “cow 
ered and held up his arm as if to ward the shot from . ro 
“I am no traitor,” he said, piteously.. “"Twas ho ce | 
forgive me; ‘tis should wreak justice on a 
and the poplars almost rippling the suntigt not [.” 
| our home,;‘ehild,” he said. “1. turned away. and went towards the door out of =: 
_“Not there, not there; ye shall not. go in there, 
“Tree. trae bat my duty. q 
he was wet NC ing’ whe rereqa. Bor ni a for the 
ucking of the s The two stepped acréss Jast time, his face turned to ; eyes upon 7 4 
“They are awake betimes,” said Chloris, and raised [To BE CONTINUED] 


Colon el Knight 


ROM March 12, when Lord Roberts’s column 
entered Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Free State (after a fearful march across 
country from Paardeburg on half-rations, 
and with horses dying by the thousands), 
until May 1, the gathering forces remained 

inert, far as the great outside watching public was 

concerned. No doubt those who remained at home in 

England, and anxiously searched the papers each day 

for war news, have asked one another why Roberts and 

his large army did not move on toward Pretoria, and 
perhaps they have restlessly criticised the slowness 
with which the comman general advanced the 

English army on its errand of crushing the belligerent 

Boer 


The most hypercritical military students in the field 
have, however, nothing but praise for the celerity with 
which the stu ous army problem has been han- 
died. It should. be remembered that a week is but a 
day when attempting to outfit and move a great army, 
thousand new horses, an army which 
must have heavier clothing against the winter winds 
of the veldt, thousands more wagons, quantities of 
quartermaster’s supplies, thousands of tons of struc- 


‘tural iron for railroad bridges, and an indefinite num- 


ber of other materials. 
_. Worst of all, it is an army of a hundred thousand 
men, who must have food every day. It is a. hercu- 
lean task, for every pound of food. must be brought 
thousands of miles by water-transport, and this is a 
simple matter as compared with the difficulties of mov- 
ing it forward to the base of supplies. at Bloemfontein, 
over eight hundred miles of single-track railway. | 
When Lord Roberts started his army northward it 
was a May day, and the spring flowers peeped forth 


in British delis; but not so in the Free State. A . 


little column of men crawled from beneath 
blankets and shivered, as the dark, cold air of morn- 
ing blew sear y upon them. It was oply a hand- 
ful—a few thousand men—wlio started onward in 
the faint dawn of a cloudless sky, but, like a bursti 
it trickled in drops, as a rivulet, 

nally sw as a Wave- of moving men, twen 
miles’ wide, toward nstad. 
. It is impossible, unless one is making istory 
obtained from headquarters’ office, in terse sentences, 
to attempt to handle in detail the movements of a 
great campaign like this. The writer in the field sees 
not even. the advance or ments of a single di- 
vision, let alone those of half a dozen such di 


- He knows that, ten miles to the right, General So-and- 


so is "gree with infantry, and that, to his left, 
another - general with mounted rifles is moving and 
keeping contact by heliographs which flash from every 


Che 


I- From BLOEMFONTEIN foteVET RIVER | 


the forward truck, which the lurching Hine. 


forta \ 


kopje. He hears, far on one side, the artillery beony- compiled for the service, but the compilers bed, on 
per, only 


ing, and sees now and in the tiny cloud- of 
and buried around the spot where a Boer shell dis- ‘thirty-six hours on the veldt. 


if 


ing shells and saw men double-quick to the fro: 
the rain of steel bullets; and was not the roar 


flict in his ears, louder and louder as the battle de- 


$F 


what he vividly witnesses with greater emphasis than 
ean be placed upon events as thrilling occurring many 


2 
: 
3 
i 


BS. 
E 


roads of the veldt, with mtention of. picking | inquiry revealed on Brandfort. There 
this whe: where the.Boens: might for it to’ post back toward the Britis 
be expected to fight t thé British flank -. now the corr ts were twenty-' 
v 4 pen any British soldiers, out in the Boer coun 
| | Boer scouts rmed—as is thei 


f 


i 
The Glen-was the det ob e poin 
no on the railroad, wh } 
of British 


above Bloemfontein. Long of convoys filled 
wagon-road, and over the open .veldt, i 
umn, ma General Pole-Carew’ 


and 
begged off on the plea 
old to fight. Into Brandfort the next day 
red ts went without one a sold 


3 
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has cramped until a wheel 


drivers furiously lashi the cattle, t 
animals The ‘lenders strain 
a dozen. go down on their knees together, ri 
try again, and then, maddened by the stingipg 
turn about into a jumble of moving horns 


them out, and two hundred soldiers with , 
from the axles are called 


BEE 


¥ 
: 
E 


gs 
ei 


the aid of the very good military map |. The Colonials on the left are in advance of Lord 


7 


THE ROAD DOWN WHICH THE COLONIALS CHARGED THE BOERS. 


t 
2> WILLIAM DINWIDDI 
he 2 nie ea- 
nenes: ac xopie 
», so they were lost for 
bied their gun, Dut an ACLGer ‘OL Garing tO go ny farm-house, for fear of 
impressing the mind, for did not the real battle take capture during the night, they drove off over the de- 
jlace in his immediate front, where he.ran from fly-  serted land and made a dry camp, eating a cold sup- 
light of a candle, in a tightly closed brown 
ly at the moon, and —— the 
, reeback rode by slowly, outlined 
. the crest of the next ridge—Boer 
miles a 
a Two: ich 
y 
ng 
uf aie 
| 
brigade was finally overtaken a 
’ river, and now begins the battle, or 
*| Unee into the creek-ped, the real trouble be the rear-guard fight, of May 5. 
hundred feet of yoked cattle trying to. pt It seems that the Boer general, Del Rey, hs 
“i - stiff incline of wetted slippery rock is a sig » him across the railroad at the Vet River 
mando several thousand strong, which was to 
-4 
* tried to do, by 
: ; 
4 
> 
THE NAVAL BRIGADE CROSSING THE RIVER. ee 


apart, for the Boer knows well 
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‘THE OVER THE GLEN DRIFT. 


Roberts’s centre column, and have come in: states of 
the Vet River. Far in the foreground, the mounted 
scouts are scouring the country; so far away they are 
tiny specks, now lost in a dip of the land, now stand- 
ing silhouetted against the sky. 

“General Hutton presents his compliments,: sir, and 
desires that the New yan Wales Mounted Infantry 
will move up steadily and quietly, —s tti 
under fire,” the aide who has gal to Col 
Knight remarks nonchalantly. “ Under rails where is 
the enemy?” and a suppressed murmur runs through 
the men prostrate on the beside their horses, 
There is a rustling of clothing as men reset their belts 
and shift their ammunition bandoliers into seeure po- 
sitions across the shoulder. 


on the crest of the rise. Far from t t comes 
General Hutton, followed by his staff, riding like 
mad, with a pennant-bearer charging in the rear; 
now he is pane through a field of stunted Kafir 
corn, at a full a p, and then on to the hill at the 
left, where the Canadians, the New South Wales 
tr , and the Maxim guns are waiting. He studies 
the andacape, listens to the small-arms: firing below, 
and watches the withdrawing scouts. 

Under orders a squadron of Canadians advance half- 

way down the sloping open hill-side, dismount, and 
while the horse-holders stand by the horses, the main 
body advances on foot, in extended order. Every- 
thing. is quiet as death except for the restless cham 

“of & few horses, as the thin lines advance, 
don: start ‘in, and have moré’ intervals of rest; 
four. thousand yards are to be. traversed. & Nothing 
develops, for the Boer is a cunning fighter and never 
discloses his position until he thinks he can inflict 
a serious blow on the enemy. e Canadians go to 
the scrubby line of trees which all the river bottom 
ond retire in without a shot being fired at them. 
Where are the Boers? 


Half a wile to the right Major Allison of the Royal — 


Horse Artillery has put his twelve-pound field-guns 
into action, under the protection of a stony bit of 
ground, He is firing at a white house this side of the 
river, at 3500 yards’ ra 

“Look there! Louk there? See the Boers!” bursts 
from the throats ‘aa a dozen men with eyes gined to 
field telescope and glasses. Down the o a sgroedge slope 
of the dusty winding road two hundr ride 
calmly toward the river-bed, in single file .and far 
enough never to travel 
in masses within shell reach. The guns aré elevated 
to their maximum ra of four thousand ae 
petty things for fighting in this country of 
nificent distances—and the — go zee-ing th 
the air one after another, each time nearer 
that snaky line of men. Ax hit ’em!” “See 
that horse down!” Sure ciate it is only a writhing 
speck, but it is a horse on its back; the rider cannot 
be seen. A little faster the Boers travel and ee 
pear into the cover of the trees. They will fight from 
the river-bank. 

Now a street-corner general, and one accustomed 
to the deployed-line fighting of the American army, 
wonders why a skirmish-line several miles long, with 
men at ten yards’ interval, is not sent down to de- 
velop the enemy’s position, and, when he is thus 
foreed to disclose his position, why the reserve and 


; and on the main 
“and feel the enemy Nothing serious can, . 


support are not throm in at the anks or finted at 


the cen 
little work for you,” the Te 
marks to the commanding officer of the New South 
Wales regiment... “I want you to’ shove in 
that house” {mea — the white house in our front 
through the spruit or river), 


ha , for you are u the cover of our guns.” ' 
lloping Maxims are going in on the left, 
and a ian, who has a Colt’s automatic and be- 
lieves he can take the whole Boer position with it, is 
fuming because he has not had a chance to 
The New South Wales fighting formation is’ all 


that could be desired. A single thin line of mounted 
For: over a mile in front the wine . 
up in separate squadrons, but in soli win ty tas rest 


THE NAVAL GUN GOING THROUGH THE DRIFT. 


men, with. large intervals, is followed, at long spaces, 
by other lines—a most difficult target to hit. Half- 
way to the river-bed is a cluster of Kafir houses; the 


inhabitants clothed in loose-drawn blankets, agg 


ivory- -black children frighten-eyed clinging to " the 
flowing ends, have fled up the hillside, and wildly 
talk with a display of white teeth. The first line is 
behind this bunch of huts, and bang! goes a Boer piece 
of artillery, and the shell ploughs up a cloud of dust 


right behind it. The line melts like wax sidewise on- 


the cabins, and: the men lie crouched behind a low 


bank of rock. Now they are on their feet abet 


, and the horses are hudd 

‘Trirr-rr-zr-rr—and_ still the 
Maxims shower the , Viciously kicking =P ae 
hundred spurts of dirt. The men are 5 br a 

their stomachs, yards between each man, but it un is 
impossible for them to escape this torrent of: steel. 
Again they are on their feet running for the white 
house—the Maxim trills until the. ground is a sieve 
of spouting dust, and a whole line of Mauser rifles 
opens on t left. They are in the woods néw, shopot- 


onward across the o 
still behind the wall. 


THE MULE-WAGONS COMING INTO 


for dear life themselves, line 

another line of mounted men are goi unter 
the same ormance, first under parsiher after | 
shell, and then through the rain of bullets. 

Up the hill-sides wildly dashing go Boer horsemen 
by the dozens, and then by several hundreds—never - 
near together, but moving ie ay and fast. Far up 
the hill-sides, several yards out of range, 
they come down to a slower gait and trot away be- 
hind a great kopje. Our sh i is flying thiek in — 
their direction, but is doing little damage. 

The New South Wales have carried the’ position. 
They have rushed the river-bank, and down the twen- 
ty-foot embankment ile to find ; they son flank- 
ing and in the rear firing from the onter 
river-bank. It was much for courage, and 
made for their — side gulch, 

rode for life on above. Colonel 

of men, raced up 

the opposite side to the road, climbed the near-by- 

kopje, and fired incessant! Be the \fleeing enemy as 

they climbed up from the ion below him. The 

Maxim was out of action. Colonials had cleared 

the gun, and ee, New South Wales men raced to 
lay a hand on it 

The Boers had omen except the poor devils who‘lay 
silent here and there in the gray dusk of evening, or 
a few who groaned in the agony of wounds. Miracu- 
lously not a British trooper had been killed and the 
wounds were all. slight. 

. Before the sun went down a tremendous artillery 
fire pre on the right, miles away.- It was the’ 
Boers shelling Lord Roberts’s column on’. railway. 
The duel went on as the sun sank to sléep, and high 
in the air the glints of fire from big ehells, with puffs 
ve white smoke drifting away, dotted the ‘sky and 
with the blended tints of pink and Pose of 
a cloudless eastern heaven. Boers had disabled 
one British and killed some brave , but 
with the darkness the hoarse booming libre. 
cannons gradually became less and less, and the op- 
posing forces faced each other in silence. 

General Hutton’s columm was crossing the Vet and 

ing into camp up on the hill-sides, a few hovrs pre- 
Fidel held by the enemy. Camp redeat sprang up and 
twinkled like little villages over the Shelving slopes. 
Up from the river floated the sounds of the confused | 
shouting of drivers at laboring cattle, strain on. 
the heavy wagons, as they bumped over the bow 
in. the bed of the rapid river. 

The soldiers were fast asleep in their greatcoats, 
not caring, in their fatigue, where the enemy was or 
what the morrow would bring. The hungry horses, 
seantily fed for tne last two days, erage uneasily 
in the long lines, striking fire from the steel picket- 
aon with their.iron shoes, and tugging at their heel- 

ropes in -the vain hope of being fed. 

_ Over the hill-tops, a mile away, ghost] figures of 
men on horseback rode against the sky-line, lighted 
by a wan moon. They were the mounted ager rid- 
ing posts, and protecting a soundly 
frem sudden surprise, 

irom Lord Roberts’s camp, tea miles awa the . 
flashing l-lamps were blinking out the follo ng 
message to General Hutton: 

© My heart to Infantry 
on their ex Rowegrts.” 


SLOW-MOVING OX-TEAMS, HALF HIDDEN IN CLOUDS OF DUST. 
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it was Lincoln that was thoroughly t.” Mr. Ban- x 


_ tempts to settle Mr. Seward’s p 


the orchestra. It was pretty ha 


R. FREDERICK BANCROFT at the close 
of his Life of Seward (Harpers of 
the Secretary: “ The foretos 


very in 
croft, or some one else, speaks of 
‘close of his life as disappointed but cheerful. If he 
was disappointed it could only have been at the provi- 
Jence that at the crisis of his career raised up Lin- 
coln to wield the baton that his own fingers had al- 
most closed over, and left him to iy first fiddle in 

to 
man who aimed to be supremely t to fin - 
self in the same th Lincoln. That fortune, 
as we all know, Mr. Seward met like a hero and a 
patriot, and if he sighed when his public labors were 


‘over, he bore whatever disappointment he was con- 
seious of with imperturba 


kindliness, and with 
humor and admirable resignation. — 
It looks as. if he would be a greater figure and bet- 


ter known to the readers of the next quarter-century 


than to those of that just closing. For one thing he 
was the original expansionist, and things have come 
his way so Yast these last three years as to make 
many. readers desirous to inform themselves about 
him and about his views of the destiny and reason- 


able aspirations of the country.~ Then, too, there has 
been such a succession of lives of Lincoln that a fair 
‘proportion of grown-up readers. have assimilated 
about all the Lincoln information they can hold, and 
-are ready for collateral biography which will expand 
-and’amplify their knowledge of the civil-war period. 


Moreover, in the lapse of time some excellent books 


‘have come to be written in which Mr. Seward ap- 
pears, One such book i3 the lately published life of | 
‘Charles Francis Adams by his son of the same name. 
Mr. Adams’s views of Seward are full of interest, and’ 


admiration and criticism enter into them with equal 
liberality. Mr. Bancroft’s book, in two volumes, is 
the most considerable and important life of Seward 
which has appeared since Mr. Frederick W. Seward’s 
biography of his father was published in 1877. Much 
more than any previous biographer Mr. Bancroft at- 
in history. 


@A. 


N a recent extended review of the book in the 

Nation, the reviewer, while in the main warmly 
commending Mr. Bancroft’s work, considered that he 
exaggera the influence of Mr. Seward’s personal 
ambition on his actions up to the time of the civil 
war. Mr. Bancroft makes him out, the Nation’s critic 
thought, all politician up to ’61, and all patriot- 
statesman afterwards, and so picturing him does 


injustice to the earlier part of his career. Let the 
‘reader determine for himself whether or not the 


critic's point is well taken. In American public life 


nowadays there is no doubt that an aspiring citizen 


has to learn to be a successful politician before he 
can get a chance to demonstrate his abilities as a 
statesman. Where the politician ends and the states- 
man begins is usually hard to say, but probably most 


statesmen whose achievements we reverence had some 


germs of patriotism and virtue in them while th 
were still merely politicians. Possibly Mr. Bencrot 
has taken so much pains to avoid the biographer’s 
traditional tendency to become infatuated with his 
subjeet that in some cases the effort to preserve a 


judicial attitude has caused him to lean backwards. 
Unquestionably he admires Seward and has found 


him a fascinating study. He says himself that he re- 


_gards him as one of the most interesting and com- 


plex characters in history, who has been so over- 
praised by some and so over-blamed by others that 
there is nd sinfilarity between the estimates. His 


aim has been to study Seward for the first time in 


the light of all the authorities, keeping beck no facts, 
but giving all due weight, and reaching new conclu- 
sions. which, in fact, “make Seward appear much 


greater and more worthy of study than he ever seemed 


OME old and good friends of the United States, 

whose title to protection and succor from our gov- 
ernment is better than that of Cuban or Filipino, are 
in sore distress and threatened with extinction, be- 
cause they have not been protected in the enjoyment 
of easements and privileges necessary to their exist- 
ence. The character and history of the Pima Indians 
of Arizona are comparatively well known. Whoever 
knows anything about them knows that they have al- 
ways been good Indians, friendly and useful to the 
whites, and their allies years ago in wars against the 
Apaches. They are of superior character, and very 
self-respecting. and have lived for a hundred years by 
agriculture. The newspapers for a month past have 


_ reported that they were in trouble because the settlers 


¢ 


near them had cut off their water. Mr. Lawrence H. 


Hamilton, of Phenix, Arizona, has been to their res- 
ervation to find out about them, and writes to the 
WEEKLY that 2000 of them are starving and destitute, 
as the result of the encroachments of the whites, and 


_ 2000 more are in a condition that is very little better. 


Agriculture in the Socaton reservation where 
ive is entirely dependent on the use of the water of 
he Salt River for irrigation. But the white settlers 


5 them, on the river have diverted its flow so that 


) says 
aim of his. 


himself that day a kindly man, a 
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and that many of the Indians are living on mesquite 
berries and cactus flour. They are 
nt go 


a iated a little money ($33,000) 
relief r 
any permanent. benefit. The only 


a cost of $2,000,000, employing Indian laber only. It 
is for the government rs to say whether t is 
a wise plan, but there is no doubt at all of the merits 
of the Pimas, -or:that it will be a lamentable disgrace 
to us and our government if white settlers are per- 

ing for twenty-five years, repeated warnings 
Core | been sent to Washington, but without effectual 
result. These good Indians ought not to be driven to 
arms and then killed. Neither should they be suf- 
fered to starve. They are entitled to help, and should 
get it in time. 


, BA. 


DMIRAL JOHN W. PHILIP’S sudden death from 
heart-disease on June 30, at the Brooklyn Na 
Yard, has been very widely and heartily lamenté 
We all knew him as the captain of the Texas in the 
fight off Santiago, who, when the Oquendo blew u 
checked the cheering of his men. “ Don’t cheer, =. 
he said; “ because the poor fellows are = das 3 till 
more widely remembered is his brief ex tion to 
his on the deck of his oe day, after the 
battle, to offer silent thanks God. He showed 
pious man, and an 
exceedingly ent officer. No ship in the fight gave 
a better account of herself than the Tewzas. } 
' Admiral Philip was bern in New York in 1840, 
and ted from the Naval Academy just in time 
for civil war. He was appointed midshipman on 
January 1, 1861, and was actively employed in the 
coast service for the next four years. He was made 


captain in 1889. After the Spanish war he was made 
commodore, and a little In 1877 
he commanded the Woodrnff. tific Expedition on 
a trip around the world. He was an officer of many 
accomplishments, being versed in science. and law, an 
electrician, an engineer, and master of several lan- 
guages. 


READERS of the WEEKLY will have observed with 
satisfaction and applause that Williams College 
at its recent Commencement conferred its degree of 


L.H.D. on Mr, Henry Loomis Nelson. None too often, © 


says the Boston Transcript, is a degree so well de- 
served, and it speaks of Mr. Nelson as “a keen ob- 
server and an incisive, vigorous, and fearless writer 
on the events of the day.” All that and more the 
readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY know him to be. a 
ing of his connection with the Boston Post, the 
script adds: “ Not only his work been character- 
ized by directness and strength, but he has maintain- 
ed through all his varying labors both a literary and. 
a political conscience which has commanded respect for 
his judgments and confidence in his opinions.” 

The same degree of L.H.D. was conferred by the 
same college on Mr. Hamilton Mabie, of the Outlook. 
He and Mr. Nelson were classmates at Williams. 


BA. 


HE Harvard Phi Beta Kappa, whose annual exer- 
cises in Cambridge have been the means of bringing 
out a great number of memorable orations and some 
notable poems, got its oration this year from Dr. Wibl- ‘ 
liam Everett, of Quincy: Dr. Everett is an orator, 
which is not invariably the case with the gentlemen 
who furnish orations to the Phi Beta Kappa. He had 
a great deal to say—he always~has, and he is always 
worth hearing—and he found a text in Decatur’s cry, 
“My country; right or “’ It is not a ery with 
which he sym 
judging from the full report of his discourse in some 
of the Boston papers he gave the learned brethren full 
value for their attention. The burden of his communi- 
cation was that war is not so good a thing as in some 
quarters it has been eracked up to be, but what he 
said and the way he impa it illustrated again 
how good a plan it is, when you want an oration, to 
an orator. 
iss Carmen was the poet that day, and his poem 
was all in praise of a soldier—of Geneva’ Lawton. 


Yet the poem did not clash with the oration. What- 
-ever views any one has had about war, there seem 


to have been no two opinions about La 
THE collapse of Harding, stroke of the ‘Harvard 
eight in the race with Yale, has eaused a revival 


of discussion of the expediency of four-mile races for 
college crews. It is a question that should be thor- 


‘ 


“wards. It is true- that it is 


pathized, and he told why he didn’t, and — 


to four-mile races if the distance is greater 


sound better than it really is. 

of Cornell insists that four miles is too far. 
Moreover, long-distance horse-racing is seldom’ heard 
of a mile and a furlong, .a mile, or less 
than a mile being the usual distance. . Owners of 
valuable horses will not risk their beasts in. feats of 
endurance which are liable to leave the competin 
animals useless for racing purposes forever after- 


kills, but extreme effort maintained seems more 
likely to result in lasting impairment of powers and 
vitality than extreme effort for a shorter ponies. 
Many ‘readers would be glad to know what sort of 
health American college oarsmen enjoy in later life. 
The Springfield Republican says that an article on 
ee for one of the maga- _ 
zines. It expects a record of impaired vitality to be 
shown. 
EWS from China at this bag still comes slow- 
‘ly and in meagre quality. e know a little. 
We know the German minister was murdered, and 
that Admiral Seymour’s command could effect no- 
thing; and was glad to be helped back to the coast. 
Now we are dreading what we may hear from Peking, 
where there are some hundreds of foreigners, includin; 
our minister and the other ministers and members of — 
the legations, apparently penned up somewhere, await- 
ing a rescue wiich there seems slight chance to effect. 
“When four hundred million people get fighting 
among themselves the wise course for all outsiders 
waka ides to be to let them fight. That seems to 
be the sentiment of our government. We don’t want 
to fight in China, provided we can get our. people out 
alive. But if our friends in Peking are murdered, 
there will be a different sentiment and doubtless a 
different story. 


ys cultural Department at Washington has 
a pamphlet on Farmers’ Reading Courses, 
which tells what has been done various It 
ural colleges in the country to put farmers in the way | 
of studying at home such books and treatises as are 
likely to be useful to them in their business. The 
movement seems a useful one, since the average farm- 
er, while not necessarily averse to getting new and — 
profitable ideas about farming, is at loss-to know in 
what books to look for them. The work of directing | 
the professional reading of farmers is now definitel 
undertaken in at least seven States—by the Pennsy!- 
vania State College, the cultural College of Mich- 
igan, the New Hampshire College of Agriculture (Dur- 
ham; New .Hampshire), the Storrs Agricultural Col- 
lege (Storrs, Connecticut), Cornell University (Itha- 
ea, New York); the West Virginia College of Agri- 
culture (Morgantown, West Virginia), the South 
Dakota Agricultural College (Brookings, South Da- | 
kota). 
These different courses vary somewhat in details of 
method, but they all minister at very small expense to 
agriculturists of inquiring mind. Most of them send 
out printed lessons ahd conduct regular courses of in- 
struction wherein pupils answer series of questions, 
and receive a diploma upon completing the course. 


{ 


james FITZHARRIS and J Mullett, Irish ex- 
and latel rdoned after serving long seatences, were 
turned nb ng from our shores as undesirable immi- 
land on the Servia on 
averred that the 


men had ae gotta standing. They had been mixed 
up in a great crime against Ireland. They were treated 
simply as with a criminal record. That gave 
just | to keep them out of the country. - 
WE want to believe all news from -the Philippines — 
tkat is good, and the report that a select com- 
ead 


pny of Tagal ers have been putting their minds on 
eral MacArthur’s amnesty proclamation is de- 


Cidedly reassuring as far as it goes, so we are trying 


to have faith that better times are coming out there. 
The most difficult preliminary to settle seems to be 
the status of the friars. The Filipinos clamor for their 
expulsion, and the American disposition seems on the 
whole sympathetic with the ‘Filipino desire, but there 
are clauses in the treaty with Spain that are not to 
be reconciled’ with summary expulsion of the friars 
from the islands. Leaving the fine points of the friar 
- hg to the consideration of lawyers like Judge 
ft, it seems safe to seize u the conclusion 


that time and events will demonstrate that we are not 
maintaining an army. in the Philippines in order to | 
impose friar rule on the Filipinos. | es : 


+ 
the water no longer gets down to them. Consequently 
a fifth of a crop of wheat, 
a are not yet sure of that. Mr. Cook, their mis: 
: ~ says that two-thirds of their are dead, era oarsmen ean cover t The 
i i ob mt in favor of four miles is tha 
his gencration and in h . It is. now f fou es {crews . 
: agreed that he was strongly individual, _ Yow out all the strength they have in any race, and 
| ; that it is the pace that kills, not the distance. But 
law, but near sa tri who are 
restrained and scrupulous, and who, Mr, Hamilton 
says, are jlikely to make plenty of misehief unless 
sist by farming on shares with the Pimas. ~ 3 
for the tem | 
enough to be « 
thing that seems likely. to help them where they. are the pace that 
is. the construction of a reservoir. by the government. 
It is to build one near Florence, Arizona, at 
4 
a 
N 
| 
| 
| 
a lieutenant in 1862, a commander in 1875, and a 
+ 
~ 
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country had become pro-English and illiberal, but that 
position is weak, for it was certainly not a‘ kind- 
. ] SGA. ness to England to send her back two persons whom 
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says he. ‘I do nawthin’ on an ome? 
stomach but eat,’ says I. ‘Pye 
_ supper,’ I says. ‘Go says il 
th” platforn ‘Pr ‘county 

2 ‘orm: 


‘was mad 


. an’ th’ raypublicans f’r to see which- shud 


DOOLEY* 


1X. —ON PLATFORM-MAKING 


egaid Mr. Hennessy. 

with fr’m start to 
finish.” 

3 Sure ye are, are,” said Mr. Doo- 

“ an’ so ye’d be if it begun, 

‘We denounce Terence Hinnissy iv th’ 

Sixth Ward iv , Chicago as a thraitor to 

his country, an’ inimy iv civilization, an’ 

a poor thing.’ Yed say, ‘While there 

are wan or 


say, that’s 


an alter-nate to th’ county con-vintion— | 


Gant with iv ink be- 
fure me thryin’ to compose th’ platform 
f’r th’ nex’ day, fr I was a lithry man 
in a way, d’ye mind, an’ I th’ 
put in th, 
raypublicans in a an’ be 
sure to call ng me Well, I'd 
got se. far down ao tari, was 


thryin’ fr to express me opinyon without 
swearin’, whin who shud come in but Laf- 
— that was sicrety iv McMahon, that 
th’ Main Guy in thim days, but 
afthirweird thrun down on account iv him 
mixin’ up between th’ Rorkes an’ th’ Dor- 
seys. Th’ Main Down -Town said he 
wudden'’t have no throuble in th’ ward, 
an’ he declared McMahon out. McMahon 
had too much money annyhow. If he'd 
kept on, bills have been extinct 
outside iv house. But he was a 
es man in thim days an’ much 
“ Annyhow, Lafferty, that was his sic- 
rety, come in, an’ says he, ‘ ide grr, 
doin’ there?’ says he. ‘Step soft,’ says 
am at wurruk,’ says. ‘ Ye shudden’t 
do lithry wurruk on an empty stomach,’ 


“ Well, act. dowa on chair, an 
I thought th’ man was goin’ to die 
there on th’ premises with laughter 
‘Whin ye with ye’er barkin’,’ 
ye to tell me what 
be doin’ it fr,’ I says. ‘I see 


may 
le n’ amusin’ here but ye’er 
_I says, ‘an’ that’s not a divvle iv a lot 
funnier thin a wooden leg, I says, fri 

‘ e come to, an’ 
says he, ‘Ye don’t raaly think,’ says he, 
‘that yell get a chanct to spring that | 
he says. ‘I do,’ says I. Why,’ 

says, ‘the platform mgs been adopted,’ 
he says. ‘ Whin?’ Befure ye 
were born,’ says he. th’ reign iv Bil- 
dad th’ first,’ says gta was a larned 


man, was Lafferty, though a dhrinkin’ 
man. All sicreties iv pol icians not in 
office is dhrinkin’ men, Hinnissy. ‘ bee 


got th’ copy iv it here in me 

says. ‘Th’ on oe it to me to bring it 

up to date,’ he says. — ‘They was no 

sthrike last year an’ we’ve got to put a 
in th’ platform or put the prisident 

v th’ Lumber Shovers’ Union on 1k? ene 

ty board, an’,’ he says, ‘ they ain’t room,’ 


he 

Lafferty, ‘ye ought to 
know th’  nisthey iv platforms,’ he says. 
An’ he give it to me, an’ I'll give it to ye. 
Years ago, H , Manny years ago, 
they was a race between the dimmycrats 


have a choice iv principles. Th’ dimmy- 
crats lost. I dinnaw why. Mebbe they 
stopped to take a dhrink. Annyhow, they 
lost. Th’ raypublicans come up an’ they 
choose th’ ‘we commind’ iB din ples, an’ 
they was nawthin’ left f'r dimmycrats 
but th’ ‘we denounce an’ deplores.’ I 
dinnaw how it come about, but th’ dimmy- | 
crats didn’t like th’ way th’ thing shtud, . 
an’ so they fixed it up between thim that 
whichiver won at th’ iliction should com- 
mind an’ congratulate an’ thim that lost 
shud denounce an’ deplore. An’ so it’s 
been, on’y th’ dimmycrats has had so little’ 
chanct r to do annything but denounce - 
an’ devlats that they’ve almost lost th’ 
use iv th’ other wurruds: 


sets back in Wash’nton an’ 
writes a platform f’r th’ comity on risolu- 
tions to compose th’ week a He’s 


a good job——forty-nine, ninety-two, 


devotion. to onshrin 
ot to dut mira 
leader, mesilf,’ he 


blocked outside. 


*tis up to him to} 


gallant an’ hon 
says to his sicrety. ‘Take that,’ he says, 
‘an’ elaborate it,’ he says. ‘Ye'll find a 


* Copyright, 1225, by Robert Howard Russell. 


he says. ‘’Tis a foolish man,’ he says, 
‘that throws a hunk iv coal fr’m his own 
window at th’ dhriver iv a ig 
he says. 

But. wi diff’rent. 
He’s out in  tiees ky, far fr’m | 
home, an’ he sa to heme Me throat 
is hoarse, an’ I'll exercise me other fac’l- 


Willum B 
befure it wint in. 


* 


good 
“He is all iv that,” said Mr. 


is, ‘Look at the bad breaks 
8 made,’ an’ Mack’s rmh is, 
‘¥e’d get worse if ye had y Bryan. 


ADVICE TO Soorn 


cures wind 


WITH SERVICE 


At your house you are all ; 
M rates ke 


Ansorr’s, the Original a muscle 


maker, a health hel 
the edge off all your eda on appetite takes 
TERs in the spring don’t suffer from not aakario. 


| ADVERTISEMED TS 


Pears’! 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 


-To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re 
quires a most gentle soap 
a soap with no free ak 
kali in it. ee 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


| 


¥ 


parched and drawn and 


‘a trifle more, but you'll be ad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lathor, 
and the SOOTHED, RE RESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with /ILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 
of the thin, frothy, quict drying Kinds that Gull the enscr and your face 
marting, if nothing worse. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 


| i DON’T PAY jaan chances on SHAVING out of 
Willianns? Shaving Soape are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. | 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also 
for Toilet, Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLasronsury, Comm. 


Luxury Shaving ‘Tablet, 25 cts. 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cis, 
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} give ye shtrong enough,’ he says. ‘I al- 
HAT kes: me as he says, ‘to make about six thousan’ 
tariff, or th’ goold question, or our rela- | 
tions with England, or th’ civil ice.” 
| 
omitted, th’ platform as a whole is a | <e 
statesmanlike int, an’ wan that ap- | a 
to th’ intelligince iv American man- 
ood.’ That’s what ye’d he Says. ite @ plattor e| 
what all th’ likes iv ye'd says. An’ he sets down to a 
iliction' day comes ’roun’ th’ on’y ques- | an’ denounces an’ till th’ hired | 
| tion yell ast ye’ersilf is, “ Am I with | man blows th’ dinner Whin he can nn 
Mack or am I with Billy Bryan?’ An’ | denounce an’ oe no longer, he views ae 
<n ye’ll vote. with alarm an’ res with indignation. Bt 
“*Tis always th’ same way an’ all plat-'| An’ he sinds it down to Kansas City, Tr i 
forms is alike. I mind wanst whin I was | where th’ cot beds comes fr’m.” Eile on : agg 
| “Oh, ye’'re always pitchin’ into some 3 | 
bet ye 
see th a 
But ye bet he knows th’ rale platform 
tired who’s ilicted, All exeipt you, Hin- | 
\s how he looked when he tried a for This is his when. he. had 
; Williams® Soap, which his dealer urged him. cured the "Old Reliatie Williams” Shaving Seep. 
“ Well,” said Mr. Doole e know DON’T 
I suspicted ye might.” ? be persuaded buy something to be “just as good as 
| F. P. Dunne. WILLIAMS’ SHAVING DAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer-may make 
For ants necessitates the greatest caution and i 
careful study of conditions. Care in diet, first and st 
Milk has largely simplified this a 
. Beware of 
unknown b the Best.—{ 
| ] 
aa 
For 
BROW N’S Camphorated Saponacsous DEN - | 
TIFRICE for the T cents a jar.—{Adv.] ae 
BEATING THE RECORD. 
Ir used to be said of life insurance #8 ae 
die to win;” but ve 
the newer forms of in 3 of 
life insurance. ‘As in ano the 
Equitable Life Asswu Sock 
largest endowment paid, | was 
on the life of a » who was évi- ; 4, q 
dently a believer in ine 
for 190,00 in the Equi was | 
$1 which as before is payment 
ever made to a Mew a strong 
argument in favor of t ware 
for old age as protection to 
amily.—{Adv.] 
: 
| * +. 
| 
got 
feel good. ‘I—I mean we,’ he says, ‘ ¢on- 
. gratulate th’ counthry on th’ matchless a 
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EW YORK, is a series of worlds within 
worlds, like the little ivory spheres which 
the Chinese so deftly cay; Quite the 
inner one of these, by far}the most con- 
servative, estranged and icult to pene- 
e trate understandingly, is that triangular 
blotch in the great city’s very heart bounded by the 
rifts of Pell and Mott streets and Chatham Square. 
If a stone barrier the breadth and height of the walls 
of Shanghai were built about this district, and the 
only entrance to *this inner world were a “ needle’s 
eye,” so far as concerns the welfare and the content 


of the average Chinaman within, such a_ cutting-off © 


from the world would be a kindness rather than a 
hardship. So complete is the Celestial’s little world, 
and so all im all to one another are Chinamen in their 
own haunts; that they can do without the rest of the 
contiguous motley of foreign colonies, the government, 


its Constitution, its laws, and its franchises. Insu- 


lar as a caddis-worm, the Chinaman has enclosed him- 
self in a stone cell, out of which he moves rarely, and 
never very far. There are Chinamen who would be 
utterly lost two blocks away from their district, and 
who, although residents of the quarter for years, 
know nothing and care nothing for the white-world 
save that which they gather from occasional glimpses 
through plate-glass to and from Evergreen Cemetery, 
where the bodies of many departed Celestials lie till 


- such time as their bones are gathered up to be trans- 


ported back te the Flowery Kingdom and to be 
mingled with the dust of the fathers. | 

The drab monotony of Chinatown contrasts the 
erushing confusion of the enclosing colonies, with 
this difference: the inactivity is only apparent. Of 
the types seen in the open, jn flowing dylow of many 
colors, alone or shuffling along in idle converse, none 
seems ever occupied in mind, body, or estate. Wear- 
ing that Vague aspect of their own imperturbable 
Joss; they may break into a mirthless grin, which at 
once disarms the audacious inquirer imto Oriental 


ways and means, and which hides behind the vacant 


sluggishness of the ground-hog the sagacity of the 
weasei. Behind all this tranquil seeming, these bur- 
1ow-builders labor on with patient steadiness, sto- 
ical, secretive, indifferent. Two passions alone ever 
stir that cryptic bosom: the game and the pipe. In 
the former is’ included whatever trade or profession 


the Chinaman follows, and which, for all his show of © 


stock interests, is but a legalized gaming-board, with 
all the principles-and perils of a well-laid hazard and 
the shrewd machinations by which the gamester en- 
compasses \the unwary. Chance and its passions are 


essential to the Chinaman’s nature. His very Joss 


is no more than a god of luck. He brings the ethics 
of toss-penny destiny into the simplest as well as the 
most momentous affairs of his daily life. John is 
not a productive being. The Chinese manufacturers 
in New York are meagre and futile. Business is em- 
bodied in the fantan game’of Buy and Sell, with no 
laudable spirit of creation anywhere evident. He 
will neither produce nor invest in that which brings 
about, production; he leaves that to the barbarians 


of the surrounding district—the toiling, slaving Con- | 


tinentalist,|the sweat-shopper, the Yankee. He is the 
gambler, the -middle-man, to-day a loser, to-morrow a 
winner, able to pull up stakes within an hour and de- 
part as mysteriously as he came, with the pipe to 
solace him) with the illusions of success in losses, or 
to lift him into the higher latitudes of utopian con- 
tent after his gains. 

This isolation, this completeness, this remote spirit 
of the Chinaman in the country of his adoption has 
only intensified his natural clannishness, magnified 
his illusions of superiority. In China there are never 
allowed ta meet together more than fourteen people 
in closed-door, conference, for fear of a plot to over- 
throw an |iniquitous despotism; but here the inher- 
ent passion for secrecy and seclusion has developed 
actual establishments of a social, financial, and mutu- 
al-benefit nature. There are societies within societies, 
from the Lee, the Chin, and other “ Companies ” or 
Lodges, to the clan orders—the Hauk-yip, Gong-ghou, 
See-yip, Nuing-Yung, and the Som-Yup—the mem- 
bers being descendants for many hundreds and _per- 
haps even thousands of years from various districts 
of the province of which Canton is the capital: for in 
New York the Cantonese. prevail, as in other places— 


- Boston, Denver, San Francisco—other Chinamen, 


speaking quite another Wialect, hail from Shanghai, 
Peking, or ether great capitals. In these societies 


| 


John Gilmer Speed. 


riouse 
| Wau Society:Matt 


the natural gregariousness of the Celestial finds ample 
indulgence. Each thinks his own society the greatest 


ents the descendants of the most ancient Tartar-fight- 
ing mapdarins, its benefits the surest in life and the 
safest Afterward. The rivalry between them is such 

occasion of a public demonstration, 
rs near the last of January, the Chinese New- 
Year, {and variously at other times when, perhaps, a 
funera\ takes place, every effort is made to prove the 
superioPity, of one society over the others; and’ many 
is the lodge coffer that has been emptied and even put 


on “te its rites the most profound, its constitu- 


in pawn in this desire for display and to wear the as- © 


pect of unlimited prosperity to their compatriots. 
They are the greatest “ bluffers” in the whole world. 
There are five or six “ Companies” in Chinatown, 


and they are all powerful. Indeed, if a Chinaman were 


io arrive in New York and refuse to affiliate with 
some one of them the chances of his succeeding in any 
business enterprise would be reduced to the minimum. 
The Lee Company, for instance, is composed of no less 


than fourteen thousand members here and in various 


parts of the world.. What its numbers are in China 
will never be known; but of its widespread influence, 
its activity, its dnormeus wealth and solidity, there 
is an abundance of evidence. The Lee Company is in 
reality a secret society, a financial corporation, a 
temple of worship, a benefit organization in adversity, 
and a burial insurance after death; a pawn-shop, 
bank, and court of justice. If any one of its members 


wishes to go into business he may find financial help 
»”—at usurious rates of interest. The meeting-rooms 


are in reality a sort of temple-lodge, with the shrine 


A FUNERAL IN PELL STREET. 


where the ruby lamps, lighted at the great temple 
altars of Canton, never grow dim. Masses of carved 
wood overlaid with gold-leaf, variegations of crimson 
and green, magnificent embroideries, and carved teak- 
wood furniture give this upper chamber in the very 
heart of the metropolis as Oriental an aspect as the 
remotest temple of Kwangtung. Here twice a week 
the members meet in secret council to talk over the 
affairs of the “Company,” the members of which are 
bound together by more than fraternal ties. The oath 
is given in blood, and hence there might be said to be 
a consanguinity of interest which somewhat justifies 
the proud assertion that they are all “cousins.” In 
further proof of this position, the name Lee or Chin 
or Sing, whatever company it may be, is interpolated 
into the name, and Wo-Sah becomes Wo-Lee-Sah, or 


Wo-Chin-Sah, the family surname being imvariab'y 
that of the mother. 

The resident Chinaman takes no interest in affairs 
outside his quarter. He asks only to be let alone. If 
he has a dispute regarding money matters, or some- 
thing less serious, with another Chinaman, the differ- 
ence never reaches the “ Melican” court of law. . It 
is settled at the next council of the “ Company,” if 
the two belong to the same organization, or by the 
heads of the two companies in question if the conflict 
involve opposing concerns. 

The good effects of these societies are many, al- 
though directly against American interests in a way, 


since they tend to make the Chinaman more insular ~ 


and conservative, more of a cave-dweller and less of a 
citizen than ever. One thing is patent to the most 
casual—there are no such specimens of starved, crip- 
pled, fawning, browbeaten humanity as one sees in 
any one of the contiguous districts. If a Chinaman 
does not belong to a society he might starve, but since 
this form of caste is the first thing he achieves on 
arriving here, there are no Celestial tramps in China- 
town. There was one—a ki-di, or contemptuously term- 
ed “short hair ”—a most forlorn specimen who had 
been “Christianized.” He was thrown out of the 'so- 
cieties, and afterwards repudiated by the missionaries 
for something not at all to his credit. He returned 
to the quarter, only to receive a cold reception on the 
part of his former friends, and turned tramp; but he 
was such an exception to the rule as to prove its wide 
acceptance. There are many who have a hard time 
to get along; but by frequenting the society’s temple- 
lodge and sharing now and then some of the offerings 


- of roast pig and rice with the keepers and the priests 


of the Joss, the unfortunate is sure to get food enough 
to maintain life, and an occasional jar of “ hop” to 
give him a taste of the luxury which comes to the 
fortunate. He may be in dire straits for years be- 
fore his death; but upon his demise a five-hundred- 
dollar funeral is none too luxurious to advertise the 
prosperity of the organization. 


The rivalry between the several secret societies is - 
intense, but never bitter. Its demonstration takes 
the form of display rather than hostility. Each order 


gives a matinée to its particular Joss each year, on 
which occasion the latter painted dignitary is drawn 
in a carriage from the temple to the Chinese theatre, 
in Doyers Street, amid the blowing of trumpets, the 
beating of rattlesnake-skin, and the firing of cannon- 
crackers, till the narrow canyons of Pell and Doyers 
are fogged with smoke and the smudge of punk-sticks. 
In the private box of the theatre the society’s Joss 
is set up, there to watch the play, which is in the 
nature of a religious masque, glorifying the worshi 

of ancestry, and there the Luck-god receives his of- 


ferings of roast suckling pig, chicken, sweetmeats, 


rice, and pear wine. On these occasions the theatre is 


filled to overflowing with the members of the society 
and their friends from other societies, for the best of 


fellowship prevails. 

Altogether, the secret societies of Chinatown are 
its very life and stronghold. They are consistent 
with the secretive character of the Oriental, and en- 
courage rather than overcome his timidity, his indif- 
ference to foreign customs, and his hatred of a gov- 
ernmental form which respects neither him nor his 
belongings, even making ~ srk of his most cherished 
institutions. A curious effect of these collocations of 
the politic Celestials is that, however strong may be 
the desire of the Chinaman to return to his native 
country—and away from it he is never completely 


happy—once having spent a few years here and be-. 


come a factor in the life of the society with which he 


affiliates, he can never content himself with China 


again. One Chinaman of great means and influence 
has three times disposed of his business and taken 
his goodly profits back to the Celestial Kingdom, and 
has as many times returned. For, however he might 
have enjoyed the society of his wife and children there, 
when if reached the ears of the mandarin of the prov- 
ince that he had arrived, the unfortunate man was 
arrested on some frivolous charge and made to give 
up a great share of his wealth, or submit to torture, 
or even death. Whatever evil he may do in this 
country, his society will save him. Whatever good 
he may do there, nothing can save him. Forced for 
the third time to fly to avoid the rapacity of mandarin 
greed, he has returned to the solace of his society, his 
“ cousins,” the fantan game of Buy and Sell, and the 
occasional comforts of his “ pipe.” 
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Some UniqueWards 
of Uncle Sam 


BY C. L. POOR, 
EnsicGn, U.S. N. 


ITHIN a very brief space of 

time this. country of ours 

has gathered unto itself 

many strange and new 

* Jands, many and re- 

markable citizens. We have 

taken up the “ White Man’s Burden,” and 
it lies with us to care for men of many 
races and many creeds. / 
Unique among our acquisitions, is a 
handful of strange folk that are. hidden 
away in our tiny, isolated colony of Guam. 
Of a verity they are “strangers in 


-a strange land,’ for Guam is not their 


home nor birthplace, and they are citizens 
of Uncle: Sam through a spasmodic effort 
of the Spanish government to promote the 
welfare of their island sessions. 

The group to which I have reference are 
natives of the Caroline Islands, which lie a 
few hundreds of miles south of Guam. 
Some years ago the Spanish colonial offi- 


CAROLINE ISLAND CHIEFS. 
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cials feared a decrease in the population . 


of Guam, and thought.to check this by im- 
rting a colony of the hardier Caroline 
sland natives, so a number of them were 
put upon a vessel and taken away to exile. 
It was expected that they would mingle 
andintermarry with theGuamese, but their 
platis did not prove successful. Of totally 
different race, habits, and degree of civili- 
zation, the little community from the 
southern islands resolutely banded togeth- 
er and built themselves a village upon the 
shores of Agafia Bay, about two miles 
from the capital. Here, with their own 
chiefs and customs, they live separate and 
distinct from the more civilized Guamese, 
only mingling with them in so far 4s ne- 
cessary for obtaining food or the few arti- 
cles essential to their primitive mode of 


. life. 
_ Their village consists of one street run- 


ning from the road to the beach. It is 
bordered on either side with their houses, 
built of nipa thatch, low, and resting di- 
rectly upon the ground. This is in con- 
tradistinction to the Guamese, who build 


“their houses upon raised pillars to keep 


them dry and free from insects. The cook- 
ing is done over fires built in rude stone 
hearths, generally placed under a small 


thatched awning just in front of the en-. 
trance. Overhead and all around tower: 


the cocoanut-trees, from which nearly all 
their wants are supplied—food, fuel, 
light, clothing, kitchen utensils—almost 
everything they require. At the;end of 
the street is a lovely vista of white beach 
and the dazzling “ecombers” of ghe Pa- 
cific, Upon the sand are their rudety fash- 
joned log canoes, each with a small out- 


rigger lashed to it. In these they find 


their recreation and seek their remaining 
source of food—the fish. 

The inhabitants of this village are in- 
deed a curious lot, and unlike any other 

ple now claiming the protection of the 
Stade and Stripes. With dark skins and 
woolly hair, thick lips, sunken nose, and 
marked cheek-bones, they are typical ex- 


- amples of the Pacific island race, true 


Polynesians, differing in every respect 
from the Guamese, who are of Malay ori- 
gin. They are more nearly ‘like our fel- 
low-Americans of Samoa than any others, 
but are not as fine a race as they. The 

are ‘of medium stature, with strong well- 
knit. figures, both of men and women. 
Their faces do not indicate great intelli- 
gence, yet are not entirely stupid. They 
seemed to be good-natured and merry, and 
evinced the greatest interest in our cume- 
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ras, and were highly delighted when al- 
lowed to look through the finders at their 
mates, though much mystified by the in- 
verting glass of the plate cameras. 
As for their costumes there is little to 
be said, for their searcity and simplicity 
were striking. For the women it consisted 
simply of a piece of close-woven grass 
cloth or fibre mat wound around the loins 
and fastened at the side.. For the men, a 
breech-clout of red ealico or of grass fibre 
was de rigueur. The children up to quite 
an advanced age were clothed only in a 
happy smile and their innocence. All were 
entirely shoeless or sandalless,and no head- 
covering of any sort was worn, though 
some of the chiefs had heads of hair that 
would have been the pride of a football- 
player. 
Many of the women wore quaint neck- 
laces made of shells or of laboriously cut 
and carved pieces af fish-bone. Some of 
these were quite pretty. One remarkable 
woman, whose hair hung in a vast spread- 
ing mop around her head and over her 


ears, @ la Mérode, wore a wonderful belt, 


about six inches wide, made up of alter- 
nate squares of red and white. It con- 
si of countless pieces of scraped bone, 
very tiny, and strung upon threads placed 
side by side. It represented endless labor 
and was a remarkable piece of work. The 
married women have a queer habit of 
slitting the lower lebe of the ear. Into 
this they stuff bunches of grass, sticks, 
shells, and other odd things. They con- 


“tinue this until the lower part of the 


lobe is so distended and stretched that it 
often hangs in a loap as low as the shoul- 
ders. Into this loop bunches of flowers 
are thrust upon gala occasions. 

All hands cover themselves with cocoa- 
nut oil, and their entourage is permeated 
with its rancid, siekish odor, indescriba- 
ble and unbearable: The belles and vil- 
lage dandies mix yellow curry powder with 
the oil, which gives their bodies a start- 
ling greenish-yellow color that is the acme 
of Caroline Island fashion. 

In their original home they were wont 
to use the most cumbersome money in the 


world—huge stones, that they piled about — 


their houses as visible evidenee of wealth. 
Here they become of a. more practical 
mind, and we found that they were most 
desirous of our Mexican dollars, and re- 
fused to show us their native dance unless 
they were forth-coming. The all-pervading 
cigarette has captured them, for we nearly 
precipitated a riot when we threw a few 
of them into the crowd that was about us 


1° 


UNCLE JEFF PETTINGILL AT THE EXPOSITION. IV.—DRawn By Peter NewELL. 
UNCLE JEFF (tn the Ceyloh Café). ‘‘I say, Rafe, she’d be a mighty handsome colored sgirl # it wasn’t for that beard.” 


_ 


They are ruled by a chief, who seemed 
to have them: well under control, and 


through him we succeeded in making them - 


show us their national dance. It was not 
particularly striking. The women ranged 
themselves in two ranks, and, led by the 
woman with the belt, began to chant a 
weird ditty, advancing and stamping their 
feet, waving their hands, and slapping 


their breasts in time—just such a dance as. 


one would see among savage natives the 
world over. Age 
Only one or two of them speak English, 
and almost none tan read or write, and 
were they numerous might prove some- 
what of a white elephant to government 
authority. But there are only about sixty 
of them in all-——men, women,.and children 
—and disease and moral laxity have done 
much to stay any growth. Peaceable and 
well-intentioned, they will give us no tren- 
ble whatever, and surely we cannot refuse 


their simple plea—that they be not com- 


pelled to wear clothes, but may be allowed 
to live in their primitive state. Alas! 
these strange, misplaced, new Americans 


may soon find that American nationality .. 


sometimes, even in far-off Guam, brings 

with it the “ strenuous life ’—clothes and 

other rude shocks to Arcadian simplicity. 
San Luis v’Arra, May, 190. 
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< The Intercollegiate 
Boat-Races 


QHE second annual intercollegiate 


June 30 was an interesting re- 
petition of the first regatta 
of this association. In 1899 
Pennsylvania defeated Wiscon- 
sin in the university race by one and 
one-half seconds. This year the Quaker 
and Badger shells were again lapped at 


mile flag Wisconsin was leading Pennay!- 
“vania by a.narrow margin, with Cornell 
a close third, Columbia fourth, and 


second and Wisconsin nk but 
was not more than 15 feet between 
prows of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, — 
At the two-mile the order of the 


the finish. The Pennsylvanians won an- beats was: Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, - ; 
other victory, this time by a margin of nell, with not more than 40 feet between 
one and four-fifths seconds. In. both races the prows of the Quaker and. Ithacan | 
Cornell, who prior to 1898 had scored a shells. Two boat-lengths behind this trio. ; 

Columbia and Georgetown were about even. — ‘ 


Jong series of victories over Penns nthe 
was crowded into third place by Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin. . 

| 7 | The record of the three events of the 

regatta is: 

University race. —Won by Pennsyl- 
vania; time, 19 min. 44 3-6 sec. Wiscon- 
sin second } time, 19 min. 46 2-5 sec. 
| Cornell third; time, 20 min. 4 1-5 sec. 
| Columbia fourth: time, 20 min. 8 1-5 sec. 

? acai fifth; time, 20 min. 19 1-5 


Half a mile from. the finish omnis 


effort No. Pond 
slipped Badgers jum ait 
the lead. The boats were 
pitts 62" from the finish. Pennsylvania 
to be roused by this mishap, and 
her men made one of those phenomenal re 
coveries which sometimes only a 
seems to crow - 
moat out. In the few strokes : 
of the race that. were left, the Pennsy!}- 
vania shell once more slipped ahead of 
-the Winconsin boat, and crossed the line 
leading by two-thirds of a length. Four 


Freshman race—Won by Wisconsin; 
time, 9 n. 45 2-5 sec. Pennsylvania 
second; time, ‘9 min. 54 3-5 sec. Cor- 
nell third; time, 9 min. 55 1-5 see. Co- 
‘lumbia fourth; time, 10 min: 8 sec. 
Four-oar race——-Won by Pennsylvania; 


ae time, 10 min. 31 1-5 sec. Columbia sec- ] s astern of Wisconsin came Cornell, 
ord; time, 10 min. 38 sec. Cornell did ‘with her men in poor physical condition 
| not ‘finish. Pennsylvania’s time establish- Columbia only a behind, 


ed a new record for fours on the rapidly gaining on her. 
st 


Poughkeepsie courses. year the 


time of the winning Pennsylvania four New York boat. 
was 11 min. and 12 sec. of thle bo 
| at The university race was a remarkable ined one substantial fact. Col- | 


rinting contest for four miles. All of 
the e crews rowed very high strokes. Penn- 
sylvania’s strokes per_ minute for the four 
miles averaged 37; Wisconsin’s 36; Cor- 
7 nell’s 36 2-3; Columbia’s 36, and George- 
| town’s 36%. The fact that such high 


strokes were maintamed throughout the 

] race can only be explained by two facts: ‘ | 
First, the closeness of the race, which kept 
= . the crews fighting for the lead; and sec- 

| | ond, that all of the crews, although ap- ; 

parently reaching for a good long rae A 

THE CORNELL CREWS PRACTISING ON THE RIVER. . 


. 
THE FINISH—PENNSYLVANIA Ist, WISCONSIN 2p, CORNELL 3038: . bl bot! is of thei 
ad > ‘a off er: T 
in the excitement of the race. 
After the firet. half-mile of the race, 
Swhere Cornell and -Wisconsin were even, 
* with the. other three crews bunched on 
weorgetown last. At the mile-and-a-half 
THE UNIVERSITY. OF. PEXNSYEVANIA'S WINNING CREW | 
} 
behind th 
rowing in this country is improving. 
sionals, but not according to professional 
methods of rowing. ‘The of the 
| strokes rowed were very much alike, and 
5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Financial 


Kerr& Co.. 


Agent f 
BANKERS, ame 
of? 
41 WALL, ST., N.Y. vraliways, compa- 
Members 


GRAHAM, KERR 00. 
of to Enrope and South A frica. 


Brown Brothers & Co. 


No. 59 Wau 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


‘CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. 


SYERY KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 
i ualit hether solid or plate,as our plate out wears. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MILSIC 


Complication in plan, mod in 
erate 
Comprehensive moderate. price, 
W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Boston, Mass. 


_BEAUT IF UL BUST 
Guaranteed 


adds perfect 
wherever 


GUARANTEED TO 
DEVELOP 


showing a perfectly de- 
form, wit wie full 


iz how to become 
Write or 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE 


subject to draft. Div- 
and interest 


Redmond, 


to the. 


and 
‘| markets that are closely associated with 


| servatism of the managers 


but hopeful future. 


| still being 2 per 
al hollow af scrawny. places, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
A better Cocktail at home then served over any bar lathe World, 


operations of the Exchange are left 


feeling of con- 

in the final result of the: political 
which is fairly 

there ia always 


check. 
China is not: likely to havé a serious 
fect upon credit or values in Europe or 
this apr yy but it is disturbing to the 
contributes to hesitation in 


each other. 

More effective with us is the actual 
business situation here, which is still un- 
dergoing a moderate reaction, with little 


7 poorest of recovery before the autumn. 
and 


steel prices are nagging and have 
ers are waiting, ‘ore they place any: 
must pay, and when the final adjusfment 
is reached there is likely to be renewed 
activity. There is no doubt that the _ 
caused a check in: 

t, bridge construction, and 


operations, which require much iron building 


and these have been held back, not 
abandoned. The labor strikes in Chi- 


helped’ to 


vity, been settled, 
fords a hopeful element “tor a. revival. 
reached a lasting 


steal products,- there has been a depres- 
sion in the stocks of the steel 


affected - 

indirectly by the same influences, as well ' 

as by unfavorable crop | | 
ra 


have doubtless been 


been declaring lower dividends than their 
earnings seemed to justify. There 

to have been no serious fallin 
volume of traffic thus far, 


continue to gross | 


earnings, but in some 


cases 

these are bye a in 
net earnings. is ‘is, course, due to 
larger operating and these have 
been caused in by age cost of such - 


met by raising new capital. The con- 


The easy condition of the 
has been uninterrupted, rates in 
cent. ‘and under for 


cent. for commercial 
quality. The banks have gained some- 
what in reserve, while loans and its 


have fallen off a little. There have been a 


| maturing of investment bills of a 


and a preparation for — 
bursements of interest — dividends, 
somewhat 


public is in a waiting mood, and 


professional. traders, who | .. 
| find it-hard to keep up a show of activity, 
| Although there is a general 


uncertainty enough to act | : 
The critical situation in | 


other Western cities, which: 
put a check eye industrial 
and that af-: 
basis. . 
the sinking of prices for iron and- 


seems 
off in the | 
the latest 


indicates 


“MADE AT KEY 


GARS ARS. 


IGARS 


These. Cigars are wndet 
the most favorable climatic conditions and i 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 

CORTEZ CIGAR KEY WEST. 


TOM VERMOUTE and 


ber in the world... Being 
im accarate 


agree that of two cocktails 
tade of the same mterial and propor- 


of the principal raiiroads.of the U. 
| AVOID IMITATIONS. 


HEUBLEIN & Sols Prope, 
29 Broadway. N. ¥., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly. W. London, 


of na weed. 


We guarantees these Cocktails to be made YES 


proportions, they 
will siways be found of uniform quality. ~ - 


China 
ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN: 


‘PARIS 


Maison Aristide 


“The Drapery Establishment in the world, 


‘to be visited 


as one of the most remarkable sights of PARIS. 
_ INTERPRETERS FOR ALL LANGUAGES. 


+ 
“ 
Vind 
- 


; 
t 


day Review says of it: “‘ Over. 
land to China’ is the clearest, 


seen, 
Mh us TRATIONS ano 


$3 


‘HARPER & 
Publishers, New York, N.Y. 


inst 


most “comprehensive, and truly. 
valuable exposition of- the Far 
Eastern question that we have 


HEstock-market has nued to | - A 
Try our YORK Cocktall made without 
| 
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: and arrive anywhere tight port, ruins a tuins 
are ne are as ‘an it ts possi- 
ble to There is no nor is the upon 
Dr, ey is due honorable distinction tthe vice 
removed permanently the appetite for drink, and. at the same ane, by ; 
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